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¥ for today’s Defense 


Nsw to the service ol supply comes 


a new idea in military logistics 
air transports that rival the train in 
ton-mile cost. Newest and largest, now on 
the way, is the turbo-prop Douglas C-133. 
ec About to undergo flight tests, C-133 packs the 
load of five freight cars into its huge hull, loads 96°; 
of military or construction equipment—tully as- 
sembled and ready for action—through an adjust- 
able platform ramp in its tail section 
Speed and range are still seeret but C-133's 
abilitv to shuttle back and forth across oceans 
gives it the cargo potential of a 7000-ton ship 
Cost drops drastically because C-135 gets material 


into action in hours, rather than weeks or months. 






Biggest cargo transport—the Douglas ¢ 





Development of the Douglas C-155 shrinks supply 
ines and bolsters Americ rmed neth. Bu ore 
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Only Worelco gives the wonderful 


shaving comfort of Rotary Blades! 





Up to now, electric shavers have used 
a straight back-and-forth action. i a a 
: ; sg 
blades changed direction thousands of ~—" —, ~— 
—p> ¢ teed 


times a minute. This often pinched and @—”_Ty SG 
pulled, made irritation the price of a ~+ —4%= 


clean shave. 
and only Norelco has Rotary 


xe 5) & @), 
Blades. Norelco’s blades never 


stop, never change direction, shave with the smooth, 
continuous stroke of a barber's razor. 


Only Rotary Blades can shave 
closely without skin irritation, 


This Christmas, there’s a better way to shave . . . with- 
out soap and water fuss, without skin irritation, without 
razor burn, without a break-in period. Rotary Blades, 
exclusive with Norelco, are electric shaving’s first basic 
improvement in 22 years. Rotating beneath stationary 


skinguards, they stroke off whiskers cleanly, closely. 


Any man on your gift list, no matter what shaving 
method he uses now, will welcome with enthusiasm 
this great forward step in shaving. He'll discover with 


his first Rotary Blade shave why Norelco is the largest- 


a 


NORELCO is known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and throughout 


COMPANY, INC., 100 1 
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f2nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Other Products: 
trol Instruments, Electron Microscopes, Medical X-ray Equipment, 


selling electric shaver in the world, the fastest-growing 
shaver in the U. S. today. 

More reasons why he'll love a Norelco: 1. He can shave 
as close as he likes without hurting his face; blades are 
self-adjusting to shaving touch. 2. Blades sharpen 
themselves every time he shaves. 3. Genuine brush 
motor doesn’t heat up. 4 Lubricated for life. 5. Quietest 
of all 4 leading shavers. 6 Designed to fit the hand. 
7. Easiest shaver to clean. 8. Exclusive skin-stretcher 
upends whiskers for skin-close shaves no matter which 
way they grow. 


24”? 
Model SC7759 


with leather 
travel case 


orele O° 


PRECISION ROTARY ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


Ask about 15-day FREE home trial—begins Dec. 26. 
Offered by most drug, jewelry, appliance and 
department stores. 





For feminine grooming — Lady Norelco Deluxe 
double-header. ~SC7767. AC DC. 2495 
Norelco Debutante. +SC7780. AC DC. 17.50 





For outdeorsmen— Norelco Sportsman runs 
n flashhght batteries or plugs into car 
lighter (6-volt or 12-volt). #SC7750 28.95 





the rest of the free world. NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS 


High Fidelity Radio-Phonographs, Research and Con- 


Electronic Tubes and Devices. 





Only STEEL can do 


so many jobs so well 





Want Trim That Stays Bright? Every car owner wants bright trim that stays bright, without pitting or 
streaking—and without need for expensive special-formula cleansers and the ever-present skinned 
knuckles and tired back that go with hour-long scouring. When you shop for a 1957 car, you'll find 
lots of models that use genuine Stainless Steel trim. Stainless Steel has a permanent built-in shine, will 
even outlast the car itself. No other metal can match it. Ask about it before you buy. 









Biggest Airplane Hangar In The World—1f you include the 
maintenance shops, the Air Force hangar in San Antonio 
sprawls out over 23 acres. Inside the hangar there is a 250-foot 
clear-span area without a post or pole of any kind between the 
floor and ceiling. Airplanes can be moved about freely without 
obstruction. This has been made possible by long, strong steel 
roof trusses. The entire building was fabricated and erected by 
the American Bridge Division of United States Steel. 





You'll Float Through The Air—For A Mile. This is a cable 
tramway for tourists that goes up Cannon Mountain at Fran- 
conia Notch in New Hampshire. The heavy wire ropes are well 
over a mile long, 17% inch in diameter, and weigh 28 tons apiece. 
The cable was made and installed by American Steel & Wire 
Division of United States Steel. 


Carry Your Books? Walk into almost any 
school and you'll see row upon row of 
student lockers—made from cold rolled 
steel sheets. That’s because no other 
material offers such a desirable combina- 
tion of strength, durability, and low cost. 








This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 








tisement, write United States St 525 William Penn 








For further information on any product mentioned in this 

AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS, .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. .Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY «+ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-2858 


SEE The United States Stee! Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


Hail the Conquering Hero 


When you Go Formal New Year's Eve, 
you win all the fashion honors if you ring 
out the old, and ring in the new wearing 
white tie and tails. To begin with, nothing 


is more enduring, fashion-wise, than the 
idea of going formal. Bygone heroes did 
it flaunting feathered plumes, waving 
capes, and sometimes dangling dainty 
lace cuffs! Today's heroes do it some- 
what differently. 





A sure winner 


The nicest, most comfortable way, of 
course, is in an “After Six” full dress. 
Here the spirit of the past, present and 
future are all combined in the most ele- 
gant formals ever designed, for the man 
who has “arrived” and knows how to 
dress the part. 

Such informal comfort, and such a won- 
derful feeling of being perfectly assured 
when raising your glass to toast the dawn 
of a new year. This is the ultimate in 
good grooming. It makes you feel proud, 
and adventurous. Midnite blue, imported 
ordomestic lightweight worsteds, accented 
with lustrous satin lapels. The full dress— 
$69.95 and $82.50. After Six tuxedos, $52.50 
to $89.50. Stag Line for juniors, $42.50. 
(Slightly higher far West and Canada.) 


Modern formal wear 
for modern men 





tharthy BERT BACHARACH, 





foremost a on men ashions. 





AFTER SIX FORMALS, DEPT. E, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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LETTERS 





Man of the Year 


Sir 

Ihe Austrian who, without requiring ap- 
plause, shares his food, his home and _ his 
ecdom with the Hungarian refugees 





Joseru C. O'CONNELL 


New York City 
™r 

The following must come into the reckon- 
in Nasser, Eden, Khrushchev, Eisenhower, 





Hammarskjold, Pope Pius XII and the Hun- 
garian people 

FINBARR M. SLATTERY 
Asdee, Ireland 


ou 
I nominate B. & K,. Nasser is a 
runner-up, but he forms only a chapter in the 
greater B. & K. volume 
Franc I, Opika 
Agbor, Nigeria, West Africa 


good 


Sir 
The most outstanding figures are: 
Heroes: Nasser, Ike, Dag 
Villains: Eden, Mollet, Ben-Gurion 
S. Magsoop Raza 

Karachi, Pakistan 
Sir 

Isracl’s Prime Minister 
for proving that a 
right and forceful 


David Ben-Gurion, 
leader can still be both 
GERALD N. WINN 


Chicago 


or 
Dag Hammarskjold. We may bow to him for 
preventing a major war in the Middle East 
LAURENS BOoGERS 
Willemstad, Curacao 
Netherlands West Indies 


ou 
President Eisenhower—a great war leader, a 
great statesman, the acknowledged 
the free world and the hope of countless mil- 
lions of the enslaved behind the Iron Curtain 
WILLIAM CooKE 


leader of 


, Sussex, England 
Sir 
Richard M, Nixon, our next President. 


BiL_t BAYER 
Miami 


Sir: 
The discriminating 
American voter, 


and superbly informed 
JACQUI s A, Sip 
Casper, Wyo. 


Le Editor shou 
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Sir 

John Foster Dulles—a man of great mor- 
al courage who has brought strength into 
the State Department and, even more, has 
shed a new light on the whole concept of 


statesmanship. 
Betty HANKWITZ 
Philadelphia 


Su 
Harry S. Truman, the man who predicted 
that the Democrats could not win with Adlai 
Stevenson 
Louis PAUL 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sir: 
Elvis. 
Joycr RICHARD 
Scottsbluff, Neb 


Sir 

The white-collar clerk who earns 575 per 
week, 
honest 


has a wife and three kids. and stays 


Jacon G, Moses 
Baltimore 


Revolt in Hungary 


Sir: 

The kidnaping of Imre Nagy again high- 
lights the history of treachery and moral 
depravity of the Soviet leaders, The Hun- 
garian massacre has shown that the use of 


moral persuasion against those who have no 
moral standards is li the U.N. cannot 
and “we can only act like men,” let us 
with heart and lest history describe 
us as asses Who fought for liberty with noth- 
ing more than our jawbones 
LAWRENCE M. JOSEPH 
ist Licutenant, U.S.A.F. 


useless 
uct, 


uct irms 


% Postmaster 


San Francisco 


Sit 

I wonder if we are not missing an impor- 
tant point. The Hungarians were theaung, 
apparently, for Hungarian Communism as 







advocated by Mr. Nagy, as opposed to 





Russian-dominated Communism under Mr 
Kadar. But both governments are Commu- 
nist. 


RoBert P, MOLTEN 


Lancaster County, Pa. 


Sir: 

Many letters written you regarding the 
Hungarian uprising have accused America of 
“big talk” but little action. Although Amer 
seem to be showing cowardice, the 
Hur other things, 





ica may 
incident in 
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If you've been taking aspirin for colds...remember— 


BUFFERIN 


Medical science knows 
that a pain reliever must 
go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream 
to relieve pain. 


2. 


Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid 
ingredients, These speed 
the pain reliever out of 
the stomach and into 
the blood stream twice 


as fast as aspirin. So... 







3. 


Bufferin acts twice as fast 
as aspirin to relieve pain. 
And it won't upset your 


1F YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 
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Stomach as aspirin often does, 


/ acts twice as fast as aspirin 


to relieve cold miseries and headaches! 


if want upset your stomach 


as aspirin often does! 


Medical research shows that most 
cold sufferers stop taking pain re- 
lievers before getting completely rid 
of a cold. 

Why? Many people find that or- 
dinary pain relievers, taken over 
prolonged periods of time, cause 
upsel stomach. 

That’s why you need Bufferin. It 
acts twice as last as aspirin, yet is 
so ventle and safe you can take it 
over prolonged periods without fear 
of upset stomach. 

P. S. Bulferin acts twice as fast as 


aspirin to relieve headaches and 


other pains, too! No wonder people 
by the millions are switching to 
Bulferin, 








bait fer the Western powers. If we fall 


this bait by acting without considering 











the effect of our actions on the 1 al 
security, we shall be “crushed.” as Khru- 


shchev so wildly declaimed. Who, then, 
would the Hungarians and other oppressed 
turn to for refuge ? 

Mary ALIceE BUCHHOLZ 


Seattle 


Turmoil in the Middle East 
Sir 

The words spoken by a British paratroop 
colonel citing the Anglo-French invasion of 





Egypt as “a bloody good exercise” and 
n essing his part in it as “a lot of fun 

i vers resting” might well have been 
spoker a ian colonel citing the crush- 





ing of I 
the slaugh 







and expressing his part in 

Hungarian peopl 

SP /2 Pau S. Forp 
U.S. Army 





% Postmaster 


San Francisco 


Sir 

It ill behooves Time to criticize Sir An- 
thony Eden. Regardless of what Ottawa 
says, the majority of Canadian citizens were 
heartily in agreement with the British and 
French stand. The U.S.A., as usual, won't 
wake up until it is almost too late 





Vancouver, B.C 


Sir 

Ihe great majority of the British people 
are fundamentally decent, law-abiding and 
peace-loving people, whose greatest faith and 
hope lie in an effective U.N, and an endur- 
ing Anglo-American alliance. Do not lose 


faith in these people because of the criminal 












actions of the Eden gover 
E. LAMOND 
London 


The U.N. Role 


Sir 

Perhaps now that the U.N. has shown how 
ineffectual it really is in a crisis, people will 
stop thinking of it in terms of a Congress or a 
Parliament on a grander scale. As «a means of 
exchanging ideas and ideals, it is a fine organ- 





yuld be far better if it were 
in the Soviet Union, where 


ization, but Rn WwW 





physically located 


t free exchange of this type would be a novel 
experience for the population. As an arbiter 
tair law and order, the UN. is a 
ist. Moral indignation has saved 
few people from a firing squad 
Joun A. Timour 





Washington, D.C 


So far, the U.N. has been able to fulfill 
basic world needs nd by its ve urvival 
has proven itself vital. What more 
s do we need than the formation 
nd-blood U.N. police force in re- 

ve invasion of Egypt? 


Joun Simons JR 





*every woman 
WAT AMOLES ! 
a crown! Huns C USA, hiding behind the 


U.N... is too scared to interfere 
M. MULLER 


kjold do something positive in 











Basel, Switzerland 

PERFUME The U.S. Role 

$2 0 TO $45 
Sir 

COLOGNE If. in the last for { the P dent had 

$2 AND $3.50 ‘ vida fa \ ee 
mad es af cris] ippling decisions 
bou t tn his ties, 
or had d cfootedly” to anywhere 

Added Attraction * Wind Song « Beloved « Crown Jewel ¢ Stradivari ¢ ul the nea gal co the U.S. would 
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Herb Shriner, television's Hoost 


ter hume 








and family, as photographed by Peter Benech 


wrist, 


The Herb Shriners celebrate the wonder of Christmas with telegrams 


“There's something 
holiday 


Shriner, 


ing by wire,” 


Herb 


Vision program, 


greetings says 
star of his own CBS tele- 
Herb’s wile Pixie adds: 
“Don’t forget the fun of receiving tele- 
their 
tions on the blank. 

“And children! I just love their faces 
when they open Santagrams. They're so 
delighted when they get that pre-Christ- 
North Pole 


grams with Christmas-y decora- 


mas messave sent from the 


by Santa himself.” 
Your 


“Merry Christmas” by wire is 


special about send- 


greeting. It’s a gift to be 


. often proudly 


more than a 
others . . 


W rite 


if you preter, 


shared with 
put on the tree. your own mes- 


sage or, pick from our 
Just telephone or stop by at 


If you wish, 


selection. 
any Western Union office. 
you can charge it. 

THOUGHTFUL GCIFT...MONEY-BY-WIRE 
Here’s the friendliest, 
way there is to give someone 
Wire a 


Western Union with your personal 


most distinctive 
money for 
via 


Christmas. gift of money 


greetings on a special holiday blank, 
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. AND FOR ig | 
LITTLE ONES, 

|  SANTAGRAMS! 
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ath el 










‘Does everything but make change 


Business - building gasoline pump— 





another 


success story through A. O. Smith research 


The quotation above is typical 
Nowadays, you'll find service station 
operators everywhere praising the 
performance of new A. O. Smith L-3D 
gasoline dispensers. They can’t help 
but appreciate the remarkable multi- 
million-gallon dependability the 
easy handling . . 
racy that pinpoints every drop, ac 
counts for gallonage to the penny. It’s 
performance that reflects sound busi- 
ness practices — that builds customer 
loyalty for the station man. 
Appearance is rewarding, too. The 
L-3D’s clean, functional design — 
night-and-day eye-appeal — makes 


the metering accu 


Look for these pumps when you 
need gasoline or service. They 
trademark a station operator 
with your best interests in mind. 


each dispenser a business-building 
billboard. Puts that look of efficiency 
out front to build customer-confidence 
in the man behind the scenes. 

Want more facts about this or other 
A. O. Smith products of progress? 
Write . . . and we'll send you com- 
plete details 


7 of a better way 


A.0Smith 


€: O: 8 2 O.REA YT 


WISCONSIN 





WIL WARKEE ® 
12 plant 





tater al Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


99 








not now be forced to “patch and clean up | 
the Western Alliance.” 


Mrs. SUSAN ROSENBERG 
lo muahe shed Orleans, France 


Sir 












a! 


. , : ves A, 

y wf f. Why don’t you birds wise up that US. fi 
WO%4 c You. State Department policy on Red Egypt now 2s 
is just about as cockeyed as Britain's policy < 

on Red China used to be? at 


2 


WERNER Fucus 
Cologne, Germany 


The Lady Goes Home 
| Sir 
Re your story on the resignation of Clare 
Boothe Luce as ambassador to Italy [ Dee. 
31, the monarchist (but emphatically not 
fascist) press has indeed commented upon 
her departure. The monarchist magazine 
Candido, edited by Giovanni Guareschi (cre 
ator of The Little Werld of Don Camillo), 
said 
“Now that Mrs. Luce is about to leave us, 
we shall miss the grace, sweetness and firm- 
ness with which she fitted into the Italian 









scene . She is a lady of whom many 
Italians have become very fond Everv- 
one will be sorry to see her go, especially 





those irreconcilable supporters of the stronger 

Permaglas Permagles sex who were not pleased with the idea of 
home heating and ond Burkay water heaters seeing an ambassador in skirts in our capital 
cooling systems city. Mrs. Luce has shown herself to have 
the stature of her post. Only a few people, 
and even fewer diplomats, have understood 
the reality and the spirit of the Italian wom- 
an like this woman has, probably because she 
approached our country in the first instance 
with her heart. For her clarity and her hon- 
esty, we are grateful ig 


You'll give him 





more than a 
moment's pleasure with 
this gift of superb luxury— 

Pioneer's custom belt 
made only of choicest 


Water Guzzarvi alligator. Truly a gift 








Rome 
Horvestores for the farm Pressure vessels, @ Tie gladly reports the Candido . that g-i-v-e-s... the 
Permaglas Storage Units heat exchangers , = 2. ° < PF ‘ 
for industry opinion as evidence of the basic pro- hidden Stretchway spring 
American sentiments of Italian mon- m4 


archists.—Ep Bi-v-e-s and t-a-k-e-s 


for extra comfort. 10.00 





Tender Elvis 
Sit 
Your Nov. 26 account of Elvis Presley and 
his new picture Love Me Tender is terrible. 
The things said about Elvis were very cruel. 
Kay HARMON 


yo 





Line pipe, Liquid meters, Toulon, Ill 
oil well casing gosoline dispensers | 


ou 
| About your criticism of Love Me Tender. 
We Elvis fans would like to see your movie 
reviewer stuffed with ground glass. 
Mrs. Mitprep H. Netts 
Springfield, Ohio 
Sir 
Iam a ninth-grade student. I 
of Presley’s, but the way vou described him 
in your review is really a kick. Every time I 
read it I go into fits of riotous laughter 
RON SPENCER 


Iso am a fan 











Electric motors Welding machines, | 
electrodes, accessories | 


Compton, Calif, 


Hot Dogs 
Sir 

In “pre-Spanish times” where did the 
Mexican Indians get the bananas which, 
along with corn, they used to stuff their 
Xolo dogs and bring them to hoglike fatness 












Time-polished ebony, int 





| Time, Nov. 26]? , ported and set in rhodium 
Permaglas smoke stocks Giese intdene Louis O. WILLIAMS | finished cuff links and tie bar 
stoinless tanks Tegucigalpa, Honduras 5.00 plus tax 
Sit FEATURED AT: Oscar L. Benoit, Portland, Me.; 


It is very doubtful that the Nolos were ; 2 
stuffed with bananas in pre-Spanish times Maurice L. Rothschild, Chicago; B. L. Bing’s 
The best authorities believe that the banana | sons Anderson, Ind.: Walkers, Columbus, Obio; 


was introduced to this hemisphere after 1492 








Yes, we had no bananas before Columbus | Blakley-Mitchell, Bristol, Va.; Ernst Kern, 
discovered us Detroit; Weber & Heilbroner, New York; and 
\DALBERTO GORBITZ 
Lima, Peru other fine stores everywhere 
Automotive Gloscote ¢ Ye Ep Pioneer, Darby, Pa. 
frames and parts processing equipment 
' TIME, DECEMBER 17, 1956 9 








A MAINTENANCE “SUPER” REPORTS 
ON TUBELESS TRUCK TIRES— 


William A. Wild, Branch Motor Express 
Superintendent of Maintenance, has been 
in the trucking business “more years than 
he likes to recall” but he’s always willing to 
learn a better way to help him keep his fleet 
on the road and making money. 





“WE’RE SOLD ON FIRESTONE TUBELESS 
TRUCK TIRES—BEEN GETTING THEM ON 
ALL OUR NEW EQUIPMENT” 


says William A. Wild, Superintendent of 
Maintenance, Branch Motor Express. 


Branch Motor Express of Allentown, Pennsylvania, is 
in the process of switching its entire fleet over to 
tubeless truck tires. A large common carrier serving 
the Middle Atlantic States, this company operates 
tractor-trailer units both on intercity runs and in-city 
pickup and delivery. For a first-hand account of why 
Branch Motor Express prefers tubeless tires, here’s an 
interview with Mr. William A. Wild, the man who 
keeps this fleet rolling: 


Q. 


“We're definitely getting more miles from Fire- 
stone tubeless tires. Although we’ve been running 
on tubeless tires since October of 1955, we can’t 
figure cost per mile yet because, you see, not one of 
these tires has been retired from service. However, 
we average 50,000 miles before retreading on the 
tractor drive axle tires and 100,000 miles on trailer 
tires and tractor front axle tires before they are 
retreaded. This is a remarkable improvement over 
tires with tubes, especially for city driving.” 


Q. 


A. “It is for us because that’s where constant 
spotting of the trailer scuffs tires—but worst of all, 
that’s where tires get curb breaks and pick up 
puncturing objects. The big advantage of tubeless 
tires here is that a break or puncture shows up as a 
slow leak and we repair it—but in tires with tubes, 
a break has to flex a hole in the tube and then— 
wham! —we’ve blown out a tire and lost a valuable 
tire body. We get increased tire body life for more 
retreads with tubeless tires. That’s important to 
our cost picture because Firestone Factory-Method oe 
Retreading puts “new tire’’ tread performance on er 
the old carcass and we get almost again as much Seon 
mileage as the original—at about one-third the 


price of the original tire. And we can retread these “Can't remember when we had the last road call to change 
‘i <6 a flat—since we've been running on tubeless tires we 
tires over and over again. hardly ever have an emergency run,” recalls “Pete” 
Winings and he should know—he's the guy who used to 
have those “headaches.” 





Q. 


“Not for us. We’ve standardized our rims and 
we can run tubed and tubeless side by side until we 
have completed all the replacements. We'll have all 
our equipment on tubeless before long. We have less 
valve trouble on tubeless because they run cooler 
out on the side of the rim. And if they do need 
service they’re easy to get at.” 


Q. 


t} 


j “Yes, I would. Anyone can save money on tire 
costs with them. And the way I figure it, tires with 
tubes on any equipment bought today may be 
difficult and expensive to replace, long before the 
vehicle has completed its useful service life.” 


“36,000 miles on these tractor drive axle tires, and there's 
another 15 or 20,000 miles left on those treads yet"— 
that’s “Pete” Winings, Reading Terminal Shop Foreman, 
whose words of praise for Firestone tubeless tires sound 
sweet as honey to the ears of Bill Hamlin, who represents 
Firestone in Allentown. 





SUPER ALL TRACTION ALL TRACTION 





b So mM 





"FIRST CHOICE WITH SUPER TRANSPORT TRANSPORT HEAVY DUTY 
TRUCK OPERATORS EVERYWHERE Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio and television every Monday evening over ABC 


The U.S. Navy carriers on guard against 
brush fire wars are armed with Grumman aircraft, 


ready as usual in quantity when needed. 


pment 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION Bethpage - Long Island - New York es 


Designers and builders of the supersonic F11F-1 Tiger, transonic F9F-8 Cougar fighter, F9F-8T fighter-trainer, F9F-8P photo-recon, 
S2F Tracker, SA-16 Albatross rescue amphibian, metal boats, and Aerobilt truck bodies. 
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MARTHA HOLMES 





EDITORS ELIOT & JONES 


PUBLISHER’S 
LETTER 


Dear TIME-Reader: 

N THE six years since Time 

began publishing full-color re- 
productions each week in the Art 
section, the editors have been 
struck time and again by the 
strength and vitality of native U 
art. Along with the foreign paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture, 
from the ancient Egyptians and 
Etruscans to the latest sculpture 
from Paris, Time has recorded the 
history and day-to-day ferment of 
American paintings, from the un- 
tutored journeyman portraitists of 
colonial days to the explosive ab- 
stract expressionists, Among the al- 
most 700 full-color reproductions 
printed since 1951, some 200 were 
of American paintings, the most ex- 
tensive color survey of U.S. art 
now available. 

The two editors most concerned 
with the subject are Associate Ed- 
itors Alexander Eliot and Cranston 
Jones. Eliot, a onetime painter 
himself, who had his first show 
when he was 17 and directed a 





PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


Boston gallery at 20, began to write 
Art for Time in 1945. Jones came 
to the section two years ago, after 
assignments as a Time correspond- 
ent in San Francisco, London, Paris 
and Rio. 

The result of their efforts, as one 
Time reader puts it, has been to 
establish “a museum of the mind, 
where feet never grow tired and 
the light is always just right.” 

Says Editor Eliot: “American 
art has been shaped by American 
forces. Its viewpoints and subject 
matter are its own, and they open 
a thousand windows on our herit- 
age. By reproducing these works, 
Time has added an American wing 
to our ‘museum of the mind.’” 

Next week, in the Christmas 
issue, Time will open another gal- 
lery in that American wing with a 
special eight-page color portfolio of 
works by American artists, from 
John Singleton Copley and_ the 
painting Peale family (see cut) to 
Edward Hopper. 


Cordially yours, 


es 
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I a 
“Widow maker" foiled. If it hadn’t been for the constant reminder to wear 
his hard hat in the woods, Gary Meece might have been killed. Gary 
(at right) shows dent made in his hat by a falling hemlock branch to his 
friend George Babich, Employers Mutuals safety engineer (Ieft) and Ed 
Seabloom, logging manager for E. K. Wood Lumber Company. 


Wausau Stor 


IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


by LAMAR NEWKIRK, business page editor, Portland's Oregon Journai 





“T found that the Employers 
Mutuals people know and talk the 
loggers’ language when they work 
with our Oregon lumber industry. 
Naturally, because Wausau was once 
lumber country, too. And when their 
men, like safety engineer George 
Babich discuss safety practices 
they’re thinking of good friends—not 
just names on a payroll. That’s one 
reason their policyholders like the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company have 
been able to get out over 300 million 
board feet of logs during the past 12 
years with only one major accident. 


“But the Wausau 
story out here isn’t 
all lumber. It’s evi- 
dent in the Oregon 
Pear industry, too. 
Employers Mutuals 
believes people are safer workers if 
they are happy both on the job and 
after hours. So one of their nurses, 
Maryon Smith, has spent much time 
working with the pear industry to 
provide better housing and sanita- 
tion for migrant pear pickers and 
their families. That too brings bet- 
ter safety results, they tell me?’ 





Singin’ in the shower. Young son of migrant pear 
orchard worker enjoys one of the modern con- 





We talk your language, too. Employers Mutuals, with offices 
across the country, writes all lines of fire and casualty insurance. 
We are one of the largest in the field of workmen’s compensation. 
For further information see your nearest representative (consult 
your telephone directory) or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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veniences at housing unit—just as his dad does 
after work. Better housing results in better work. 
Safer work too. That’s a new slant on safety by 
Employers Mutuals. 
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The Dependable Fine Watch For Active Men 


For men on-the-go, Omega Seamaster is the most 
carefree of watches. It even remembers to wind 
itself. The moment you strap it on your wrist, 
the automatic mechanism within starts ticking 
away, reporting time with greater accuracy be- 
cause your natcral wrist-motion assures a con- 
stantly even flow of power from the mainspring. 

Three exclusive features... Pressure- Fitted 
non-breakable Crystal, Hydro-Seal Back and Her- 
metic Crown... form an impregnable shield of 
armor against harmful elements or rigorous en- 
counters. The Seamaster is completely immune to 
the hazards of water, dust and climatic changes. 


Omega high-precision standards have earned 
the coveted honor of timing the international 
Olympic Games, where world records are mea- 
sured in fractions of a second. Moreover, in ac- 
curacy contests at leading observatories, Omega, 
last year, won more first-place awards than any 
other wristwatch. 


SEALS OUT WATER, SEALS IN ACCURACY, The 
ing. w 


self-wind- 





ater and shock 





Seamaster is available in stainless 
gold, priced from $895 to $400 All have 
hand-applied, high relief ISK gold hour-figures, with or without 
era. Other fi 


stecl and preecic 








luminous mark 






Omega watches for men and womer 
from $71.5 
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5 Madison Ave.. New York 21 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Winter Harvest 


Ever since the cold war began, the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. have been locked in a world- 
wide grapple for men’s minds, Often it 
seemed that the U.S.S.R. was making giant 
strides ahead, particularly among the emer- 
gent new nationalists and neutralists of 
Asia and Africa. Last week the U.S. was 
Winning new trust and confidence while 
the U.S.S.R. reaped a bitter harvest of dis- 
trust, disillusionment and despair. 

During the 4o days of the world crisis, 
the trend to the U.S. was often lost in the 
gunsmoke; yet it was the manner in which 
the contestants were behaving in the test 
that affected the course of world opinion. 
U.S. Middle Eastern policy was the tar- 
get of angry criticism in Europe and un- 
official Washington, but it was precisely 
this policy that demonstrated to the world, 
in terms of high drama, the U.S.’s tradi- 
tional adherence to the principles of law 
and justice. U.S. policy on Hungary was 
criticized as too little and too late 
ForeIGN News), but nevertheless the U.S. 
was offering the Hungarians succor and 
refuge while the U.S.S.R. offered blood- 
shed and deportation to the steppes. 

The New Heroes. Around the world as 
the Christmas festoons went up, the con- 
trasting impact began te show. Only last 
spring, Iceland (pop. 158,000), lulled by 
Soviet coos of coexistence, had asked U.S. 


(see 


troops and airmen to pull out of the 
strategic air base of Keflavik; last week 
Iceland considered Budapest and reversed 
itself, asking the U.S. troops and airmen to 
please stay. 

India was gripped by such a wave of ar- 
ticulate anti-Communist opinion that even 
Premier Nehru. World Neutralist No. 1, 
had to heed it. On the eve of his visit to 
Washington, Nehru still talked about a 
Communist thaw and a need to conciliate 
the Soviet Union, but he also had much 
kinder words for U.S. policy past and pres- 
ent, overflowing personal tributes for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and, most surprisingly, 
thoughts of stronger support for South 
Viet Nam's doughty anti-Communist 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, whom Nehru 
had once belittled as a U.S. puppet. “What 
good will the U.S. has not been able to 
achieve in the past.” India’s Statesman re- 
ported, “was accomplished overnight by a 
bold and imaginative decision.” 

Every day across the Arab world Eisen- 
hower was hailed as a hero. While the 
ambassadors of Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and 
Turkey made a special call at the State 
Department in Washington and thanked 
the U.S. for its support, U.S. ambassadors 
in the Middle East reported a friendliness 
they had never known before, 

The Next Task. Nowhere had the U.S. 
stand against aggression in Suez been more 
hotly criticized than in Britain and France, 
but last week, after a speech by Vice 
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U.S. Rapar STaTIon In ICELAND 


Out of the 


gun smoke, a new realization. 





Jomes Burke 


InpiA’s NEHRU 
Even neutralists were kinder. 


President Richard Nixon that fore- 
shadowed new U.S, economic aid (see be- 
low), British and French bitterness eased. 
Over all, Budapest cast its dark shadow. 
“Communist prestige.” said a French For- 
eign Office spokesman, “ has dropped to an 
alltime low in Europe.” 

In the free world, doubts. problems, de- 
ficiencies and divergences persisted, and 
events to come could well shake and 
change the new trend toward unity. But 
the realization was spreading and crystal- 
lizing that the U.S. stands for peace and 
justice in the world. To turn that realiza- 
tion into a lasting ass*t is the next task 
of U.S. foreign policy. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"In Our Interest & Theirs" 


In the Grand Ballroom of Manhattan's 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Vice President 
Richard Nixon rose one night last week to 
deliver a major U.S. foreign policy state- 
ment. Before him sat 1.500 members of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in town for the National Automobile 
Show (see Business). The Vice President 
had a twofold mission: 1) to answer the 
weeks of criticism of U.S. policy in the 
Middle East, and 2) to lay new ground- 
work for the strengthening of the Atlantic 
alliance and the whole free world. 

With a text that had been discussed 








with Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les, Nixon began by reviewing the 4o-day 
world crisis. There had been “some ob- 
servers of world affairs . . . the critics of 
despair and the prophets of doom,” who 
had proclaimed a massive Soviet victory 
in the Middle East, These critics, Nixon 
believed, were taking “a shortsighted and, 
if I might respectfully say so, immature 
view of the issues.’’ When Israel, Britain 
and France attacked Egypt, the world 
wondered whether the U.S. would stand 
by its principles, or because its friends 
were involved, would “conveniently look 
the other way.” If the U.S. had sup- 
ported the British-French-Israeli position 
in Egypt, they “might have won a mili- 
tary victory in that area. But they and 
we would have lost the moral support of 
the whole world Because we took 
the position we did, the peoples of Africa 
and Asia now know that the U.S. has no 
illusions about ‘the white man’s burden’ 
and ‘white supremacy.’ The military vic- 
tory our friends might have won in the 
Near East would not have solved ... 
the problem. Lasting solutions are rarely 
forged in the ruins of war.” 

“Eternal Credit." Linking the U.S. po- 
sition on the two menacing arms of world 
crisis, the Vice President said that the 
U.S. stand on the Middle East made the 
U.S. fit and qualified to condemn Soviet 
barbarity in Hungary. Such condemnation 
was the U.S.’s sole weapon, “since the 
alternative was action on our part which 
might initiate the third and ultimate 
world war.’ The Freedom Fighters of 
Budapest, said Nixon, won a great vic- 
tory in the battle for men’s minds. “The 
lesson is etched in the mind and seared 
in the souls of all mankind. Can it 
be seriously suggested that any nation 
in the world today would trust the butch- 
ers of Budapest?” 

Then the Vice President moved on to 
the next logical phase of U foreign 
policy. From the first day of Suez, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles had insisted that the 
U.S. difference with its allies over Suez 
should not obscure the long-term values 
and meanings of the Atlantic alliance.* 
Nixon urged his listeners to give the Brit- 
ish and French “eternal credit” for eventu- 
ally accepting the U.N. resolutions on the 
cease-fire and withdrawal of troops. He 
urged less attention to fault-finding and 
more to seeking a long-range settlement 
in the Middle East. 

Nixon then ventured into a politically 
delicate area by speaking of “the financial 
plight” of Britain in a way that seemed to 
suggest big new U.S. economic aid. Said 
the Vice President: “I believe it is in our 
interest as well as theirs to assist them 
in this hour of difficulty.” 

Earlier in the week the U.S. had re- 
ceived a request from Britain for a waiver 
of payment of some $81 million of interest 





* Said the President on Oct, 31 We believe 
these actions [Suez] to have been taken in error, 
for we do not accept the use of force as a wise or 
proper instrument for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. To say this, in this particular in- 
stance, is in no way to minimize our friendship.” 
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due this month on past U.S. loans. There 
was every indication that Congress will, 
after some protest. grant the request. The 
U.S. was ready to provide the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund with approximate- 
ly $sco million in cash, There is also talk 
in Washington that the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank might be ready to advance 
perhaps $200 million in loans to finance 
purchases of Western Hemisphere oil. 
"Generous Aid." Beyond advocating 
help for the Atlantic alliance, Nixon fore- 
shadowed a new U.S. emphasis on much 
broader foreign economic aid. Of the na- 
tions of the Middle East, he said: “There 
must be generous aid in solving their very 
real economic problems so that their peo- 
ples may rise from the depths of poverty 
and disease. In the past these nations 





Vice PRESIDENT N1xon* 
Less fault-finding, more help. 


of the Middle East used their meager 
resources to build up military strength. 
Now we have the unique opportunity to 
show them what can be done by using 
their resources to build up the health and 
welfare of their peoples.” 

Obviously such a broad new venture 
would not be without domestic U.S. oppo- 
nents—whom Nixon, perhaps, was better 
placed than Eisenhower or Dulles to con- 
vince and win over. Even Treasury Secre- 
tary George Magoffin Humphrey took to 
a podium in the Waldorf-Astoria before 
flying to Paris for the NATO meeting to 
assert that some estimates of Western 
Europe’s need for new U.S. aid had been 
“greatly exaggerated. The fact is that in 
all probability existing institutions will be 
able to provide most of the assistance 
that may be needed.” But the fact also 
was that any aid program backed whole- 
heartedly by Eisenhower, Nixon and Dul- 
les would have great politica] strength in 
Congress and in the country. 


The British 


speech for later 


Broadcasting taped his 
rebroadcasting to Britain. 


Corp 





Treatment for NATO 

“This,” declared the U.S. Secretary of 
State. “will be an imporiant meeting, per- 
haps the most important such meeting 
that has been held.” Saying this, John 
Foster Dulles last week stepped aboard 
a special MATS Constellation and headed 
for Paris and the semiannual ministerial 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. His own convalescence at 
an end, Dulles was determined to bring 
good health to an ailing NATO. 

The Western alliance had been softened 
by destalinization, shaken by the British- 
Greek dispute over Cyprus, severely 
strained by headlong Anglo-French ac- 
tion in the Middle East. But John Foster 
Dulles was nonetheless confident that the 
damage could be repaired and that this 
week's NATO sessions would “strengthen 
the bonds that unite the treaty members 
to safeguard the freedom, common herit- 
age and civilization of their peoples.” 

Dulles had some cause for confidence. 
Soviet brutality in Hungary had once 
again impressed upon the mind of West- 
ern Europe the need for NATO as a de- 
fense shield. On hand with Dulles in Paris 
were Defense Secretary Charles Wilson 
and Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey, both determined that NATO 
should not let down its guard. And in the 
face of the Soviet threat, other NATO 
members were no longer so anxious to cut 
costs by slashing NATO manpower. 


REFUGEES 


Safe Haven 

Twenty-two miles west of Milwaukee. in 
the little (pop. 1.190) town of Hartland, 
pupils and faculty members of the Arrow- 
head High School paraded into an apart- 
ment for which they had paid the $55 
month’s rent out of student-council funds, 
set to work scrubbing the floors, hanging 
curtains, stocking the larder. Soon a 
grateful Hungarian butcher, his wife and 
five children moved in. For Otto Bauern- 
huber, who just a few weeks before was 
cutting beef to feed his fellow rebels in 
Budapest, the warmth of new friendship 
and the brightness of his new home were 
marvelous if bewildering realities. 

On Chicago’s South Side, a Hungarian 
carpenter named Felix, his wife and two 
children settled down in a small apart- 
ment furnished by friends and relatives, 
Soon Felix got a job in a furniture factory 
at $1.25 an hour. Like many of the new 
immigrants, the couple still so strongly 
showed the boot marks of Soviet terror 
that they could not shake off their tense- 
ness or wariness, kept their window blinds 
drawn, reporters at arm’s length. Said a 
Hungarian friend. who arrived in the U.S. 
in 1948: “It takes about two years to 
realize what America is like. Not the things 
you can buy, but the things you can say. I 
can say something about President Eisen- 
hower, and nobody will lock me up. Felix, 
he is just like a monkey put in a box and 
released somewhere in Alaska.” 

The U.S. was doing its earnest. if at 
times disorganized, best to meet the Hun- 
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garians’ needs, and to make its position 
clear to the world. When Russian tanks 
drew up before the U.S. legation in Buda- 
pest to intimidate Hungarians who were 
seeking American aid, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State Robert Murphy 
in the Russian embassy’s Counsel Sergei 
Striganov in Washington condemned the 
Soviet action, called it a reflection of 
the “deplorable situation in Hungary 

demanded that his mess: be brought 
“immediately to the 











called 





ittention of the 
Soviet government.” 

Proclaiming United Nations Human 
Rights Day, President Eisenhower called 
upon the nation to “take to heart the les- 
sons the Hungarian people have written 
in their blood . . . in their indomitable 
will to be free.’’ This came on the heels 
of his order establishing “Operation Safe 
Haven,” a plan to bring the announced 
quota of 21,500 Hungarians (Time. Dec. 
10) to the U.S. by Jan. 1. Set into motion 
by the Defense Department, Safe Haven 
will carry 5,000 people aboard three ocean- 
going transports, about aboard 
MATS and commercial planes. U.S. Labor 
Department officials aboard the three ships 
will process the Hungarians, hope to have 
them job-classified by the time they reach 
U.S. shores, 

At New Jersey’s Camp Kilmer, where 
a few hundred refugees still await help 
from eager welfare agencies, U.S. Army 
detachments prepared new shelter and 
service facilities for the big rush. In 
the hurly-burly of processing. the bureauc- 


10,000 





racy managed to remember that Dec. 6 
was St. Nicholas Day. In many European 
countries, St. Nicholas leaves presents 
in the newly polished shoes of the good 
children, switches and pieces of coal for 
the naughty ones. For the 51 children 
still awaiting settlement at Kilmer, there 
were toys, dolls and candy. No such observ- 
ance had been permitted Hungarian chil- 
dren since 1947. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Clear Sky at Augusta 


Behind Dwight Eisenhower were the 
long, tiring campaign and the weeks of 
international strain. Ahead were the de- 
mands of rebuilding the Western alliance. 
1 visit from India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
guration ceremonies and the State 
of the Union message. In Augusta last 
week the President of the U.S. prep ired for 
what lay ahead by relaxing from what 
lay behind. 

Ike needed vacation. During the 
Middle East and Hungarian crises he had 
developed 1 nervous habit 
il 4 or 4 a.m. to jot down on a scratch 
pad the ideas that were flickering through 
his mind. When he first arrived in Augusta 
the wind was chilly, the skies were grey, 
and his golf score 
mometer of his physical and mental tone 
infuriatingly high. He suddenly 
realized that he was very tired, and 
planned a careful schedule to replenish his 
strength. By last week the clouds had 
cleared, the temperature rose into the 
vos and the golf score descended toward 
the 8os. 























of awakening 


usually a good ther- 


—was 





Protected from the curious by fence 


surrounding the Augusta National Golf 
Club, the President left the grounds only to 
drive to church. He was up most mornings 





by 7:30, had eaten breakfast* and was in 
his small office above Golf Pro Ed Dud- 
ley’s shop by 8 o'clock. There Ike worked 
with Secretaries Ann Whitman and Helen 
Weaver, received Washington reports de- 
livered by his staff secretary, Colonel 
Andrew Jackson Goodpaster. Only top 








Ike was letting others do the cooking—and 
there was one 
be all it has been cracked up to be. Said his 


Mrs. Edgar Eisenhower of Taco 
it a women's club meeting 


idication that his own may not 


sister-in-l 
ma, Wa I know 


the President's cooking is all bluff. He turns the 








knob on bh 
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ood and a lesson for a nation. 





Paul Schutrer—Lire 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Strength ux down. 





business got attention; routine matters 
were put aside until the 
Washington. 

By 10:30 the President was usually 
ready for the practice tee with Ed Dud- 
ley, thence to the 4oo-yd. first hole for a 
tour of the front nine (he walked half the 
way, rode half in his golf cart). After a 
locker-room lunch (a medium-size steak 
and a glass of milk or cup of Sanka), Ike 
traveled Augusta’s back nine, returned 
briefly to his office, rested and joined 
Mamie for dinner (a big steak) in the 
dining room added to her 
Augusta cottage. Some nights the Presi- 
dent played bridge—but the lights were 
nearly always out by 10:30. 

It was a pleasant vacation, although 
certainly not duty-free. and about the 
best the President of the U.S. could ex- 
pect. He therefore decided to extend it, 
waiting until this week to return to 
Washington. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Dream Fulfilled 


Since the sorrow-filled day in 1918 
when he learned that his elder brother 
had been killed in France with the A.E.F., 
Massachusetts’ Christian Archibald Her- 
ter has held steadfast to a dream; to 
achieve a position in which he could work 
effectively for peace, Last week Herter’s 
dream was fulfilled. He was named Under 
Secretary of State succeeding Herbert 
Hoover Jr. whose resignation, effective 
next February, was accepted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Chris Herter’s life has been shaped for 
his new job. Born in Paris of American 
parents, he studied interior decoration in 
New York, left to accept a minor post 
with the U.S. embassy in Berlin in 1916. 
At the Versailles conference, he served 
3. Delegate Joseph Clark 
Grew, later became executive secretary of 
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the European Relief Council and trav- 
eled around ravaged Europe with Relief 
Chief Herbert Hoover Sr. 

Strangely Irked. When Hoover Sr. 
became Secretary of Commerce, Herter 
went to Washington as his personal assist- 
ant, then moved to Boston as co-owner 
and co-editor of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
old magazine of opinion, the /ndependent. 
A Republican, Herter saw to it that the 
Independent championed the League of 
Nations and word-whipped Massachusetts’ 
Isolationist Republican Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

In 1942 Herter was elected to the first 
of five terms in Congress. He led 17 mem- 
bers of a Select House Committee on 
Foreign Aid (among them, California’s 
Richard Nixon) on a trip to Europe in 
1947, helped clear the way for congres- 
sional approval of the Marshall Plan. An 
early Eisenhower backer, Herter seemed 
strangely irked when, in 1952, Massachu- 
setts Republicans urged him to run for 
governor against Democratic Incumbent 
Paul Dever. Said he: “You're just trying 
to get me out of Washington.” Reason for 
his discomfiture: he was confident that 
Ike would be the next President—and he 
thought he had a good chance to become 
Under Secretary of State. 

Smooth-Paced. Nonetheless, Herter ran 
for governor and was elected. After build- 
ing up a record in two terms as governor, 
he announced early this year that he 
would not run for re-election. He imme- 
diately became the unwilling object of 
affection of various “Christian Herter for 
President in case Eisenhower doesn’t run” 
clubs, and Harold Stassen started a noisy 
campaign to have him replace Dick Nixon 
as vice-presidential candidate. But Herter 
refused to turn against his old colleague. 
He not only supported Nixon but, in a 
dramatic moment at San Francisco, placed 
him in nomination. 

As Under Secretary of State. Herter, 
61, will be a smooth-paced replacement 
for an Under Secretary whose administra- 
tive talents sometimes outpaced his pol- 
icymaking skills. President Eisenhower 
accepted Herbert Hoover Jr.’s resignation 
with “deep regret,” paid tribute to Hoo- 
ver's “outstanding ability and dedica- 
tion.” And Chris Herter’s friends quickly 
pointed out that he would make a logical 
successor to Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles if, when and for whatever 
reason Dulles bowed out. 


Another MacArthur 


To be U.S. Ambassador to Japan, the 
President last week chose a career diplo- 
mat with a historic name: Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II. The name (for his uncle) may 
impress the Japanese, but it had nothing 
to do with his appointment. Suave, capa- 
ble Douglas MacArthur, 47, was picked 
for his first ambassadorship strictly on 
performance. 

Born into a military family (his father, 
Arthur, was a Navy captain), MacArthur 
chose the Foreign Service at the age of 
twelve after a Far East trip on which he 
was impressed by U.S. consular officials. 
At Yale (’32) he studied history and 
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MAsSACHUSETTS’ HERTER 
In the succession line. 





economics, played guard on the 1931 foot- 
ball team captained by Eli's “Little Blue 
Boy,” Albie Booth. MacArthur entered 
the Foreign Service in 1935, served in Van- 
couver, Naples, Paris, Lisbon and Vichy, 
where he was interned by the Germans in 
1942. Exchanged 16 months later, he en- 
countered a Vichy official, gave a pointed 
reason for being underweight: ‘You 
would probably have lost weight yourself, 
sir, if we had handed you over to the 
Japanese.” 

In the MacArthur has 


past decade, 


worked almost continuously with Dwight 
Eisenhower as a knowing and capable 
adviser. In 1944 he was assigned to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's wartime headquarters as 
a political adviser on France, later shared 
in the formation of NATO, performed so 
well that in 1951 Ike borrowed him as a 





Internationa 
MacArTuur & FAMILY 
On the firing line. 


SHAPE adviser on international affairs. 
Soon after Eisenhower became President, 
MacArthur was recalled to Washington, 
named State Department counselor. On 
his office wall hang two cherished Christ- 
mas presents: Eisenhower oils of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

As counselor, MacArthur has been a 
top adviser and confidant to John Foster 
Dulles, participated in almost every ma- 
jor conference of the last four years, 
including the summit meeting at Geneva. 
His role. as a colleague defined it: “A 
kind of general manager who’s always on 
the firing line.” 

On Washington’s social circuit, Mac- 
Arthur and his witty wife, Laura, daugh- 
ter of the late Alben Barkley, are much in 
demand. Laura MacArthur leans naturally 
toward the Democratic Party; her hus- 
band diplomatically describes himself as 
an independent. MacArthur keeps a mo- 
torboat on the Potomac, hopes that when 
he, Laura. and daughter, Mimi, 19, are 
settled in Tokyo he will be able to follow 
a favorite pastime: skindiving. 

Last week friends hailed MacArthur's 
appointment to succeed Ambassador John 
Allison as “a natural.” But the feeling 
was not universal; commented Tokyo's 
second biggest newspaper. Mainichi Shim- 
bun, ‘The name MacArthur will not make 
the man’s job any easier.” The job: to 
follow up Allison’s “civilianizing” of post- 
occupation Japanese-American relations. 
Chief problems: the future status of U.S. 
military bases in Japan, growing demands 
for return of such prewar Japanese pos- 
ssions as Okinawa and the Bonin Is- 
lands, Japan’s desire for more trade with 
Communist China. 


ARMED FORCES 


Escape of the Boojum 

Up from its launching platform at Flor- 
ida’s Patrick Air Force base one day last 
week swooshed a hot U.S. challenger in 
the East-West missiles race—the Snark.* 
a huge (74 ft. long, 7 tons), turbojet- 
propelled, surface-to-surface guided mis- 
sile, i.e., a winged pilotless bomber, with 
speeds up to 600 m.p.h. and interconti- 
nental range (at least 5.000 miles). Radar- 
checked and ground-controlled, it whizzed 
southeast down the Caribbean along the 
5,000-mile U.S. test range that extends— 
by agreement with Britain—from Florida 
to Ascension Island in the South Atlantic. 
Its flight plan: to proceed to a “scheduled 
turn-around point” on the range, come 
about and return home. 

But at the turning point something 
went wrong—perhaps a failure in the 
Snark’s guidance system. Ignoring its 
ground-to-electronic-brain orders, the er- 
rant missile veered sharply out of flight 
pattern and shot westward. When the mis- 
sile’s ground-locked pilots realized it was 
out of control, they pushed the button 





* A portmanteau word, combining snake and 
shark, invented by Lewis Carroll for the ineluc- 
table prey of his poem, “The Hunting of the 
Snark.”” One variety—the Boojum—had the 
power to make its hunter “softly and suddenly 
vanish away.” 
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that was supposed to blow it up in mid- 
air. But the Snark refused to commit sui- 
cide, When last seen by radar, it was slip- 
ping over the South American horizon. 
Happily, it carried no warhead. 

In Washington, mortified Air Force rep- 
resentatives restricted themselves to say- 
ing that no search was being instituted in 
view of the wide area in which the Snark 
might have fallen. The State Department 
however, was hit hard by the news that it 
probably had crashed in the Brazilian jun- 
gle. For months State’s negotiators have 
been seeking permission for construction 
of six missile-tracking stations along the 
Brazilian coast. So far they have been un- 
successful: the Rio government, under 
pressure from ultranationalists and Com- 
munists, has been hard to pin down. Said 
a department officer bitterly: “That Snark 
might just as well have landed on our 
negotiators.” 


Honorable Discharge 
Pigeons have been carrying messages 
ever since a water-locked Noah sent a 
dove out to bring tidings of land. Caesar 
campaigning in Gaul, used pigeons to 
carry news of his exploits to Rome. In 
World War I a homing pigeon named 
Cher Ami, on duty with the famed Lost 
Battalion, braved gunfire from both the 
} enemy and the Allies, flew 25 miles in 
30 minutes with an urgent message for 
Allied gunners, arrived at his destination 
wounded in a leg and a wing, saved the 
battalion. In World War II a pigeon called 
G.I. Joe flew countless missions in the 
Mediterranean, saved a British brigade in 
Italy when he carried a message canceling 
a bombardment of Colvi Vecchia, which 
the British had entered ahead of schedule 
(the Lord Mayor of London gave Joe a 
medal), But last week the U.S. Army said 
pigeon go home. The Army grounded its 
t.00o birds,* planned to sell most, give 
the rest to zoos. Reason: advances in 
electronic communication made them ob- 
solete; they have been superseded by the 
vacuum tube. 

Army pigeoneers—all nine of them 
were angered by the news. There was not 
one chicken-hearted people-toed electron- 
ics messenger, they snorted. which could 
match the feats of wartime homing pi- 
geons. Moreover, they said 
ic communications equipment can be 
jammed by the enemy; there are times 
ind places, too, where such equipment 
cannot be used, e.g., in thick jungle areas, 
where wire-stringing is impractical. 

As the Signal Corps pigeoneers at Fort 
Monmouth, N.J. got ready to sell their 

} charges to private buyers. they held to 
one secret hope: one fine day all 1 
well-trained birds would home into Fort 





electron- 























Monmouth and settle daintily all over 
the electronics boys’ fancy antennas. 
The Army also announced that it would 
ter out the famed gth Field Artillery Bat 
(Pack), which, wit ts 1 hor in 
was « d 1 1 wn 
ghting, sa ct 1 War Il 
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WINNER SEEBER & FAMILY 
The people spoke up. 


THE SOUTH 
The True Face of Clinton 


Municipal election day came clear and 
warm last week to Clinton, Tenn. Main 
Street was gay with holly and Christmas 
lights. The Rev. Paul Turner, 33, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, the commu- 
nity’s largest, dressed slowly before set- 
ting out on a mission of importance and, 
as it developed, of danger. On the out- 
skirts of town, a small band of white men 
glared up at the cluster of homes atop 
Foley’s Hill, where live the Negroes whose 
children would try soon again to attend 
Clinton high school. Thus did Clinton 
(pop. about 3.700 law-abiding citizens and 
about 300 defiant segregationists), a town 


RABBLE-Rovusers TILI 
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with a split personality, begin a critical 
day in its history. 

Tucked away in the Cumberland foot- 
hills of East Tennessee, Clinton* is an im- 
probable place for racial crisis. Its sons 
fought for the North in the Civil War 
(Clinton has voted Republican virtually 
ever since). About 800 Clintonians work 
for Union Carbide Nuclear Co. at nearby 
Oak Ridge, where, as at other federal 
enclaves, the schools have been success- 
fully integrated. Most of Clinton's 48 
Negro families own their own homes and 
have long been accepted as solid, sober 
members of a solid, sober (and Baptist- 
dry) community. 

When the order to integrate Clinton 
high school came last January, hardly any 
of the townfolk liked the idea—but nearly 
all of them accepted it as law. Then upon 
Clinton descended Demagogue Frederick 
John Kasper, 27, a Washington, D.C. 
bookseller (now free on $10,000 bond 
while a contempt-of-court conviction is 
being appealed). to breathe racial fire into 
the quiet town. The vast majority of 
Clintonians remained willing to obey the 
law. But some followed Kasper, set them- 
selves up as 





an obscene, stone-throwing 
vigilante group, drove the Negro children 
from Clinton high (Tre, Sept. 
10 et seq.). 

“That'll Teach Yuh." The town elec- 
tion last week offered a test of the segre- 
gationists’ strength; they backed candi- 
dates for mayor and three aldermanic 
posts against men who were willing to 
accept integration. The Rev. Paul Turner 
offered another test; he announced that 


school 
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Burr. When Burr was tried for 
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treason, the 
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on election day he would escort Negro 
children from their homes to Clinton high 
school. Even as Clinton’s voters were 
moving to the polls, Paul Turner walked 
slowly up Foley’s Hill, where he was met 
half way by six Negro boys and girls. 

Turner led the nervously smiling chil- 
dren through a gauntlet of epithets (“nig- 
ger-lovin’ son of a bitch”) to the school, 
left them there. headed back through 
town. Suddenly his way was blocked by 
three husky men. One grabbed him. He 
twisted. ran headlong into another. broke 
away, dodged across the street and was 
caught again, just a few yards from one 
of Clinton’s two polling places. Under a 
storm of fists. Turner fell back against a 
car that was soon smeared with his blood. 
Then he went all the way down. Others, 
including two  hysteri women, joined 
the kicking, clawing. screaming mob. A 
man and a woman from a nearby insur- 
ance office tried to help Turner. The man 
was driven back and pelted with eggs; the 
woman was pushed against a storefront by 
another woman. Arriving belatedly, police 
broke up the brawl. Sneered one of Tur- 
ner’s assailants while being led away: 
“That'll teach yuh, Reverend.” 

"Come Out & Fight." Back at Clinton 
high school, a 13-year-old white boy was 
expelled for elbowing a Negro girl in the 
corridor. A little later. two toughs barged 
into the school, ordered a white student to 
lead them to “where the niggers are.” 
Home-economics Teacher Clarice Brittain, 
wife of Principal D. J. Brittain Jr., ap- 
peared in the hallway. The roughnecks 
bolted for the nearest exit. jostling Mrs. 
Brittain and—once safely outside—daring 
her to “come out and fight.” Complete- 
ly unnerved, Principal Brittain consulted 
with members of the school board, an- 
nounced: “The school is being closed be- 
cause of lawlessness and disorder.” 

At that point, the segregationists clear- 
ly were carrying Clinton’s critical day. 
But they had won only a skirmish. 

Within hours after the violence had 
erupted, U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell Jr. ordered an FBI roundup of 
Clinton’s segregationist leaders. Next day 
16 of them (including White Citizens 
Council Leader W. H. Till and hate- 
spouting, part-time Preacher Alonzo Bul- 
lock) were arrested on contempt-of-court 
charges. At Clinton high school, shortly 
after it was closed, about 50 students 
met with Jerry Shattuck, 17, student- 
council president and football captain, 
and called for compliance “with the Fed- 
eral Court order to provide an education 
for all the citizens of Anderson County 
who desire it.” 

And within minutes of the attack on 
the Rev. Paul Turner, a remarkable thing 
happened: the good people of Clinton, 
Tenn. began trooping to the polls in rec- 
ord numbers. Recording their disgust, 
they swamped all segregationist-backed 
candidates by margins of nearly three to 
one, elected as mayor cool-headed, fair- 
minded Judge T. Lawrence Seeber, 58. 
This, far more than the ugly face of the 
mob, was the true Clinton. In it lay hope 
for the South. 
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SEQUELS 
Turncoats' Odyssey 


Between Tsinan, an industrial city in 
the Chinese province of Shantung, and 
the Mississippi valley of the U.S.A. lie 
8,000 miles, an ocean, half a continent— 
and an ideological infinity. One dark, rain- 
swept night last week, two ex-G.Ls of the 
Korean war completed the long journey 
between those points. For Arlie Howard 
Pate, 25, the trip ended near Carbondale, 
Ill.; for Aaron P. Wilson, 24, it was over 
at Urania, La. 

Latest to come home of the 23 Ameri- 
can turncoats who went over to the Com- 
munists at Panmunjom in they 
returned to the they 


1953.” 


free world when 
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REPATRIATES PATE (FRONT) & WILSON 
Thinking gives a man headaches. 


walked across the international line into 
Hong Kong on Dec. 2. They were penni- 
less, homesick and sullen and they wanted 
only to be home for Christmas. The U.S. 
State Department provided the means: 
non-interest-bearing loans to cover their 
$636 airline tickets to the U.S. 

Poverty & Ignorance. In their back- 
grounds 1 Re is much that Arlie Pate and 
Aaron Wilson share. Both come from 
God-fearing, churchgoing, poverty-ridden 
families. Pate’s parents own a farm in the 
poor clay hills of southern Illinois; Wil- 
son’s live in a rickety three-room house 
in a company-owned lumber town in 
north-central Louisiana. Both youths quit 
school early—Pate in the ninth grade, 
Wilson in the eighth. They were in the 
Army at 17, fighting in Korea as infan- 
trymen in the U.S. 7th Division the fol- 
lowing year. Both were captured near 
Chosin Reservoir in December 1950. Aft- 
er that came prison camp, Panmunjom 
and life under Communism, 


%* Eight of the 23 
U.S., one died in 
still there. 


have now returned to the 
China, 14 presumably are 





Aside from their backgrounds, Pate and 
Wilson have little else in common. After 
reaching Hong Kong, Pate’s confidence 
expanded with each passing hour, his glib- 
ness grew apace, he fended deftly with 
reporters and mugged happily for camera- 
men from China to Carbondale. In Arlie 
Pate’s phosphorescent wake, Aaron Wil- 
son, mouse-timid. dull-eved, tongue-tied, 
went almost unnoticed. 

Curiosity & Cho. To the inevitable 
questions Arlie had ready answers—for 
both of them. Why had he gone over to 
the Communists? “Curiosity. I wanted to 
take a look at China. I was just an ad- 
venturistic young kid.” Why, after three 
years, had he changed his mind? His fam- 
ily needed him, he was homesick. And 
there were other reasons: while working 
in a Chinese People’s Republic paper plant 
at Tsinan, he had met Cho, a co-worker. 
and they enjoyed each other—until Cho 
uncommunistically began to hint of mar- 
riage. “If I had married her,” said Arlie 
“T might not have been able to get home.” 
Then there were those headaches, Said 
Arlie: “Thinking all the time gives 
man headaches.” 

In Carbondale the reaction to Arlie’s 
return was mixed, Some were prepared to 
forgive and forget. His ex-boss at an East 
St. Louis auto-parts company said he 
could have his old delivery boy’s job back 
if he wanted it. But others were angered 
by Arlie’s basking in the spotlight. “If he 
comes in here.” said a Carbondale bar- 
tender, “he might just get it. This is still 
rough country.” 

Cake & a Helping Hand. Three hours 
after Pate’s homecoming, Aaron Wilson 
reached Urania. Housewives there had 
baked pies and cakes and brought them 
to the Wilson home. “I’m too shook up 
to lift a pot or pan,” said Aaron’s moth- 
er, “and those good folks have just took 
over.” “All I ask,” said his father, Henry 
Wilson, “is that they leave him be.” 

And Urania, which gave Aaron a big 
sendoff when he enlisted in the Army in 
1949, seemed ready now to leave him be. 


THE SOUTH POLE 
Where All Directions Are North 


The bulky, parka-clad man paused in 
the hatch of the transport plane and 
reached back for the duffel bags handed 
up by a friend. In them were some of his 
most prized possessions: dozens of tape 
recordings of South Pacific music, Bee- 
thoven sonatas. harp solos. The big man 
waved goodbye. “See you in 1958,” said 
Paul Siple, 47, a geographer and polar 
explorer from Arlington, Va. Then he 
flew off from the U.S. Navy base at 
McMurdo Sound in the antarctic for a 
14-month stay at the most isolated com- 
munity on earth. 

Seven hours after take-off, Siple’s plane 
was nearing 90° south, the point at which 
all meridians converge, from which all di- 
rections are north—the mathematical bot- 
tom of the earth. A featureless snow 
desert stretched away into a glittering 
white nothingness below. Then, incongru- 
ously, there was sudden evidence of man 
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Ed Rees 


EXPLORER-SCIENTIST SIPLE 
Sonatas for the mathematical bottom. 


and the machine age. Tracks cut deep 
into the snow marked the routes of skiers, 
sledges, tractors and ski planes. Where 
they converged was a cluster of orange 
and tan huts and mechanized equipment. 

The transport slid in for its landing, 
its skis burying softly, quickly into the 
sandlike antarctic snow. Siple was first 
out; after shaking hands with the men 
who had come from the huts to greet 
him, he unloaded his gear from the plane. 
At this two-mile-high U.S. base at the 
South Pole, Paul Siple (who first visited 
the antarctic as a Boy Scout with Admiral 
Richard Byrd’s 1928-30 expedition, was a 
member of four later expeditions) will 
direct the research activities of a group of 
U.S. scientists who in the coming months 
hope to wrest from the antarctic some of 
its best-kept secrets. 

Under Siple’s direction, four meteorolo- 
gists, a glaciologist, a seismologist and 
upper-atmosphere specialists will dig deep 
into the antarctic’s frozen crust and probe 
far into its icy, gale-lashed upper atmos- 
phere. While they pursue their specialties, 
other scientists will be working at six 
other U.S. bases around the rim of the 
5.000,000-sq.-mi. continent. Like the polar 
scientists of ten other nations now assault- 
ing Antarctica, all are participants in the 
International Geophysical Year studies of 
1957-58. The I.G.Y.’s objective: a free 
exchange of the newly gained scientific 
information among all the nations con- 
cerning the world they inhabit. 


WEATHER 
The Big Dry 


“Of the many natural forces that wage 
war on farmers and ranchers, the most 
demoralizing is prolonged drought. In its 
grip the individual farmer is well-nigh 
helpless.” Harking back to his own boy- 
hood days, when drought helped plunge 
his father into debt, the President of the 
U.S. thus assessed the plight of hundreds 
of thousands of American farmers one day 
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early this fall. To aid them. he went on, 
his Administration has instituted the most 
extensive relief program in the nation’s 
agricultural history. Last week Dwight Ei- 
senhower raised the possibility that the 
Federal Government may try to do more 
to help the drought victims. From his Au- 
gusta. Ga. headquarters, Ike announced 
plans to inspect personally the parched 
farmlands of the Great Plains and the 
Southwest. 

Cancer on the Land. The announce- 
ment of the President’s trip dramatized a 
remarkable situation: almost without no- 
tice elsewhere in the country. one of the 
worst droughts of all time has spread like 
a massive cancer across the heartland of 
America. It has lasted for slightly less 
than two years in some areas, for an unbe- 
lievable ten vears in others. Blighted by it 
today is more than half the nation’s land 
surface—approximately 1,700,000 sq. mi. 
in 26 states. It is at its worst, in terms of 
both intensity and duration, in half a mil- 
lion sq. mi. of the Southwest (see map). 
Streams and lakes have vanished, century- 
old trees have shriveled and died, millions 
of citizens have suffered economic loss and 
personal hardship. 

But the spectacular phenomena which 
became the symbols of human misery dur- 
ing the Dust Bowl of the 1930s have been 
largely missing during the Big Dry of the 
1950s. There has been no mass exodus 
from the land, no flivver-powered migra- 
tion to the green valleys of California. no 
grim threat of starvation. Even the ugly. 
rolling dust clouds of 20 years ago have 
been comparatively rare. The three big 
reasons: 1) in the booming national econo- 
my of 1956, many a farmer has been able 
to feed his family, pay his bills and save 


E -PARCHED LAND 


his land by taking a job in the nearest 
industrial plant; 2) conservation and land- 
management advances, e.g., irrigation proj- 
ects, deep plowing. the intelligent use of 
cover crops. have saved much of the soil 
and some of the crops; 3) the Eisenhower 
Administration’s program of soil-bank pay- 
ments, liberalized credit, freight-rate re- 
ductions and subsidization of stock-feed 
purchases for drought-plagued farmers has 
taken up some of the slack. 

Beneath the Cushions. But for all the 
mid-century cushions, the current drought 
has exacted its toll. In five years, it has 
stolen an estimated $2.7 billion from the 
pockets of Texas farmers and ranchers 
alone; over its entire area. the total is 
many times higher. Too frequently, those 
hit hardest have been those least able to 
resist. Among them: cotton-growing ten- 
ant farmers in Oklahoma and Texas. whose 
seared fields have not yielded so much as 
a bale in two, three, even four years; small 
stockmen in Arizona, New Mexico, Colora- 
do, Nevada, who have been forced to sell 
off even their breeding stock: dairymen in 
Missouri and Kansas, who have spent 
their lives building up small but good 
herds but can no longer feed and water 
them. 

Cutting back, selling off stock and 
equipment to meet a mortgage payment, 
holding on just a little longer in the hope 
that some day the rains will come again, 
most farmers are refusing to give up the 
fight, with the kind of hope and persist- 
ence that only farmers know. One rain, 
they realize, will not end a drought. In 
many areas, not even a winter of heavy 
snow will make much difference. What 
Nature has taken years to destroy, she 
now must take years to rebuild. 
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BUDAPEST: SHATTERED BUT INDOMITABLE 





HOUSEWIVES, in these pictures brought out last week, set 
¥M Rougier—Lir out early into the torn streets in search of food, since bread 
and onions are scarce, queues long, and shops close by 2 p.m. 





UNIFORMED FIREMEN, stoutly aided by women and boys, 


work to clear the wreckage of a building on Jozsef Circle, 
the scene of some of the fiercest fighting against the Russians. 


FRESHLY DUG GRAVES of some of Hungary’s 25,000 
fallen Freedom Fighters lie covered with flowers 
(mostly paper) in Budapest’s Kerepesi Cemetery. 





IMPROVISED BOOKSTALL, set up on Jozsef Circle, bids for shellfire destruction still hangs over it. Near by is Maria The- 
custor s in the midst of the rv ction of Budapest resia | s, where heroic Major G ral Pal Maleter led 
looks like the Berlin of 1945, and the same snch of death and le -e until the Russians tricked him into capture. 
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HUNGARY 
Doing It Themselves 


As the British and French, bowing to 
the U.N., began withdrawing their forces 
from Suez with consequences which may 
in time bring down both their govern- 
ments, a new wave of fighting broke out in 
Hungary, and the U.N. showed itself im- 
potent to stop it. 

In the U.N.. as in the U.S., no one but 
a Communist could be happy about the 
world’s inability to help Hungary more. 
Most Americans understood, if not all 
others did, that the U.S. failure to respond 


ingly threatened trouble in the Middle 
East or vowed to send guided missiles over 
the English channel. Such a fear did not 
paralyze U.S. policy in the Middle East, as 
Eisenhower's reply to Bulganin showed. 
It is only in the area now Russian, where 
the Communists might be expected to fight 
for what they could not risk losing, that 
the assessment became subtle and difficult. 
This consideration was the reason for the 
measures which the U.S. took: airlifting of 
refugees, relaxation of immigration laws, 
donations to rescue committees and the 
Red Cross, pressures in the U.N. All of 
these may be unsatisfactory substitutes 








Michael Rougier—Lire 


WomMEN Protest MARCHERS IN BUDAPEST 
"We shall never be slaves." 


decisively in Hungary was not out of in- 
difference or cowardice, but from the con- 
viction that all-out assistance to Hungary 
ran the risk of starting World War III. 

Taking Chances. Some argued that if 
the U.S. had made a determined armed 
intervention, the Russians would not have 
gone to war over Hungary. It is a possibil- 
ity. But had these critics sat in the Na- 
tional Security Council, responsible for the 
decision, could they have said: “There is a 
40% chance—maybe even 50%—that the 
Russians will not strike back. Therefore I 
will press the button”? Such a decision 
would involve not only American skins, but 
the lives of all the men and women of 
Moscow, and the lives of all those Euro- 
peans who live in between, including the 
Hungarians. 

This kind of fear of war, if it guided 
every American action in places remote 
from vital Russian interests, would para- 
lyze decision and leave no alternative but 
to surrender every time Bulganin bluster- 
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for armed aid, but the U.S., acknowledging 
their inadequacy, still found them all well 
worth the doing. 

But what were the people of the satel- 
lites to think? Had they nothing more to 
hope for and no one to count on? There 
were many who had heard the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe lending 
them encouragement. A close scrutiny of 
propaganda broadcasts would undoubtedly 
show that no promise had been made to 
come to their aid if they started some- 
thing, but desperate people might not 
have noticed this final omission. The real 
lesson of the June 1953 revolt in East 
Germany and of the Poznan riots in Po- 
land last summer was that the U.S., for all 
its sympathy (a quality easy to ridicule 
when it is not backed up by something 
stronger) was not prepared to go to the 
rescue of an armed uprising in any satel- 
lite. On the technicalities the U.S. might 
not be guilty of false encouragement, but 
could hardly be happy to leave it at that. 


Prod & Nudge. Yet it would be wrong 
to say that for the people of the satellites 
there was no future in protest. It is pre- 
cisely their resistance that makes possible 
the belief that the whole Soviet regime 
must in time come tumbling down, de- 
stroyed by its own cruelties, repressions 
rivalries, indecisions, failures. And should 
the Soviet empire collapse in this way, the 
whole world and not just the U.S. could be 
grateful that it was achieved without the 
mutual devastation of nuclear war. In the 
crumbling, many innocent people would be 
hurt, crushed, killed. Having denied itself 
the ultimate weapon for helping Hungary 
the U.S. was honor-bound to use every 
method it knows—economic 
matic and undiplomatic 
gary’s difficulties 


social, diplo- 
to alleviate Hun- 
not to become disheart- 
ened by the seeming futility of bringing 
moral pressure on the Russians, to do more 





to isolate Russia as a moral leper, to succor 
all the victims, to prod and nudge Russia 
into an accounting and to a halting. 

All this would not be much for self- 
congratulation. Though it is a hard saying, 
the success of the Hungary revolt remains 
in Hungarian hands. One important side 
effect of this condition is that the Hun- 
garians have “clean hands”; even the Rus- 
sians cannot say with a straight face that 
the uprising is just a conspiracy thought 
up by Allen Dulles and fought by a hand- 
ful of reactionary landlords. This is an en- 
tire people speaking, and speaking proudly 
for themselves. 

They continue to resist not only because 
they are brave. but because they have to. 
The workers’ councils, the citizens’ groups 
the army units dare not let the Kadar re- 
gime regain full contro] of the country. 
They cannot overthrow the Red Army, but 
their strength lies in the fact that neither 
can the Russians mine coal in army tanks. 
Some kind of agreed or understood armi- 
stice between workers’ council and regime, 
protecting the Hungarians against repris- 
als in return for a resumption of stability, 
is what the rebels must continue to fight 
for. One thing the U.S, and U.N. cannot 
do is to regard the battle as over and op- 
portunity past, for it is not, and ways of 
helping have not been exhausted. Has 
Dwight Eisenhower, with his immense 
world prestige, used all available resources 
to bring pressure, inside and outside the 
U.N., on Soviet Russia? 

In time the Hungarians themselves may 
say, to nobody's comfort, what Field Mar- 
shal Mannerheim proudly said about his 
Finns: “Nobody gave us our liberty.” 





The Rivalry of Exhaustion 

It was a month to the day since the 
Russians returned to crush, by treachery 
and murder, the first nation ever to throw 
off a Communist regime. At a_ street 
corner near the Danube, two Budapest 
housewives raised the Hungarian tricolor 
aloft and shouted: “Any more Hungar- 
jans? Only women wanted this time.” 

Housewives, young girls, black-shawled 
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old women, they streamed from shopping 
queues, broken buildings, rubble-strewn 
side streets. Then, 4,000 strong, the wid- 
ows and sisters of Budapest marched for 
Heroes Square to honor the memory of 
their men. As they trudged through the 
rain, some bore flowers, but most carried 
only thin shoppers’ bundles of bread. 
cabbages, onions. Threading past the 
wreckage of their city, they chanted the 
words of Sandor Petofi, poet of Hungary's 
1848 revolt: “We shall never be slaves.” 

Pocketbook Clue. At the square, 30 
beetling Russian tanks blocked their way. 
The Russians let a few women pass to 
put their flowers on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. But when others pressed 
forward, the Russian soldiers fired their 
Tommy guns. The women ran. One fell, 
shot in the leg. 

Next day the women returned, bearing 
wreaths and black flags; this time Puppet 
Premier Janos Kadar’s newly revamped 
security police beat them back with gun 
butts. When some of the women took 
cover in the British legation, a Russian 
tank lumbered up and stuck its gun into 
the open door. In his iciest Foreign Of- 
fice manner, First Secretary Christopher 
Cope told the tank commander that he 
needed no Russian protection from “our 
Hungarian friends.” Another delegation of 
women entered the U.S. legation a couple 
of blocks away, with a plea for U.N. help. 
Four Russian tanks roared up; Kadar’s 
cops swung rifle butts, and legation staff- 
ers watched police carry off two truck- 
loads of women, A’ Russian column 
charged up to a third group outside the 
Yugoslav embassy, pushed 15 to 20 dem- 
onstrators into armored cars, and made 
off. In a last despairing act, the women 
flung their pocketbooks to the crowd. 
From identification cards found inside, 
the Budapest Workers’ Council made lists 
of the abducted women and _ protested 
to Russian and Hungarian authorities, 
both of whom professed innocence. 

The march of the Budapest women was 
symptomatic of Hungary, where revolu- 
tionary fires were flickering again among 
the tortured and exhausted people. Tense 
and jumpy, they were obviously near the 
end of their endurance. Yet so was Pre- 
mier Janos Kadar and his little gang of 
Soviet stooges. Seven weeks after the rev- 
olution broke out, there was still no ef- 
fective government in Hungary, and 
throughout the country, especially outside 
Budapest, the revolution-born workers’ 
councils were reaching out more and more 
for the local government functions that 
the Kadar regime was unable to perform. 

But the prospect of a dual government 
was a challenge that Kadar’s Russian 
bosses could not abide. Last week Kadar’s 
newly revamped secret police began ar- 
resting leaders of factory workers’ coun- 
cils. Workers in a dozen plants struck in 
protest, and the roused patriots of Buda- 
pest tangled with Kadar’s cops in the 
streets. Four died in one fight that started 
when Kadar forces paraded the Red flag 
past the West railway station. In the 
countryside scores were reported killed 
fighting against police and Russian soldiers 
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HuNGaRIAN Otympic DeFector* 
To go or not to go? 


—ten in the mining center of Tatabanya 
alone. The Budapest Workers’ Council, 
chief spokesman for the rebels, posted 
word in factories that “if this keeps up, 
the workers will turn against the govern- 
ment for good, and the end will be a gen- 
eral strike, bloodshed and a new national 
tragedy." Next day the government re- 
leased 6g of 200 arrested men, but Kadar 
told a delegation he would destroy all 
council leaders who opposed him as 
“counter-revolutionaries.” 

This week, as the Budapest Central 
Council ordered a two-day general strike 
to begin Monday night, the government 
dissolved all workers’ councils, declared a 
state of martial law, and cut off all com- 
munication with the outside. The struggle 
for power went on in hapless Hungary. 

eS 

At the rate of 2,400 a day, Hungarians 
continued to flee west over the Austrian 
border. Though well below last month's 
peak daily rate of 8,500, the arrival of 
more thousands left great numbers of 
people to be fed, cared for, and—with 
luck—moved elsewhere. At week’s end 
there were some 73,786 refugees in Aus- 
tria, In all, 121,504 Hungarians have 
crossed the frontier since Oct. 28. The U.S. 
has agreed to take 21,500. France, Britain 
and Canada have set no limits. 


Parting in Melbourne 


The races to be run, the records to be 
broken, were not all that preoccupied the 
heavyhearted Hungarian Olympic team. 
Fresh from the ordeal of a revolution at 
home in which many had fought and for 
which victory seemed certain at the time 
of their leaving, the young athletes heard 
the bad news soon afterward during a brief 
stay-over in Communist Czechoslovakia. 
“Tam regaining control of their physical 
condition,’ said Chief Coach Mihaly Ig- 
loi, when his boys and girls were settled 
* Walker Janos Somogyi (pointing to a news 
picture of his wife), who defected after learning 
that she was safe in Vienna, 





at last in Melbourne, “but their minds are 
in Hungary.” 

From the moment of their arrival in 
Australia, many of the athletes began in- 
quiring about their chances of finding asy- 
lum in the West. It was not an easy de- 
cision to make. Few, if any, of the athletes 
were dedicated Communists, but an Olym- 
pic champion is an important man behind 
the Iron Curtain and is generally sure of a 
guaranteed income far beyond the aver- 
age, and many special privileges. Defection 
would mean losing all of these sure ad- 
vantages for a doubtful future in a strange 
country, And failure to return might mean 
reprisals against relatives. 

Gradually the team became divided be- 
tween the “goers” and the “stayers,” but 
there was no bitterness between the two 
groups. “I have to go back,” one of the 
goers told a weeping Hungarian girl irom 
Queensland. “My parents are old, and I 
may be the only one able to give them 
bread.” Crew Coach Zoltan Torok, while 
still in Prague, had made up his mind to 
escape in Australia. Others sounded out 
Australians and U.S. team members, and 
were given assurances. 

They had to be discreet. Minutes after 
making their last appearance, the entire 
Hungarian gymnast team was whisked 
away by friends to a safe and secret hiding 
place. Some of the championship water 
poloists were still damp from a workout in 
the pool—and still mad over their en- 
counter with the Russians (see Sport)— 
when they, too, were hurried off. 

One day last week, as the moment for 
parting arrived, the athletes bound for 
home climbed aboard buses headed for the 
Melbourne airport. “It’s a terrible thing 
to see them go,” said a Melbourne Hun- 
garian, while a girl athlete sobbed near by. 
Next day the 45 who had decided to stay 
in the West climbed into buses to board 
another plane, bound for freedom. Even 
for them, there was no joy. Hearts torn in 
two directions are not quick to gaiety, and 
at the airport even a champion wrestler 
was seen to be weeping unashamed. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Collision Over Collusion 

The word “collusion” hung like a 
mushroom-shaped cloud over the Suez de- 
bate in the House of Commons last week. 
“If collusion can be established.” said 
Labor’s Aneurin Bevan, “the whole fabric 
of the government's case falls to the 
ground.” The main theme of Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd’s defense was to 
show that while “it is true that we were 
well aware of the possibility of trouble.” 
there was no secret agreement between 
Prime Ministers Anthony Eden, Guy Mol- 
let and David Ben-Gurion over the tim- 
ing of their respective attacks on Egypt, 
and that there was neither deceit nor 
fraud in Eden’s declared objective of 
“separating the combatants” and “remov- 
ing the risk to free passage of the canal.” 

Lloyd’s denial did not cover what the 
real accusation of collusion was about 
(Time, Noy. 12). This was that Britain 
and France knew in advance that Ben- 
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SELWYN LLoyp 


Gurion was going to attack Egypt, though 
they expected the invasion to take place 
nearer U.S. Election Day, a few days 
later than it actually did (thus account- 
ing for the initial slowness of the Anglo- 
French operation). France viewed with 
enthusiasm, and Britain with at least 
equanimity, an Israeli attack on Nasser, 
and both France and Britain conspired to 
keep the U.S. in the dark about their 
Israeli intelligence and their own mili- 
tary intentions. 

Now that Britain had to withdraw from 
Suez without getting the canal or bringing 
down Nasser, Selwyn Lloyd had two op- 
tions: to confess defeat or to brazen it 
through. He chose to claim a victory. 

Speaking in cold. forensic tones, Lloyd 
raised his voice only slightly in an effort 
to make himself heard above the laughter 
and vaudeville din of the Labor Opposi- 
tion, whose parliamentary behavior 
about as zoolike as the House of Com- 
mons gets. Lloyd argued that the Anglo- 
French attack on Egypt was justified by 
the “failure of the U.N. to keep the 
peace” in the area. He claimed three im- 
portant objectives achieved: 1) the 
Israeli-Egyptian war had been stopped 
2) an international police force had been 
put into position to prevent its resump- 
tion, 3) Russian designs had been exposed 
and dislocated. Nye Bevan called Lloyd's 
performance “sounding the bugle of ad- 
vance to cover the retreat.” 

Lloyd’s weak defense against the charge 
of collusion was meat for Labor’s Big Bad 


was 


Wolf. Said Bevan: “It is believed in 
France that the French [government] 
knew about the Israeli intention. If the 


French knew, did they tell the British 
government? The fact is that all these 
long telephone conversations and confer- 
ences between M. Guy Mollet, M. Pi- 
neau and the Prime Minister are intelli- 
gible only on the assumption that some- 
thing was being cooked up.” Bevan had 
his own picturesque fable for the situa- 
tion. “Did Marianne take John Bull to an 
unknown rendezvous? Did Marianne say 
to John Bull that there was a forest fire 
going to start. and did John Bull then 
say, ‘We ought to put it out,” but Mari- 
anne said, ‘No, let us warm our hands by 
it. It is a nice fire’? Did Marianne de- 
ceive John Bull or seduce him?” 
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Mr. PRESIDENT, CAN'T YOU 


Bevan’s Welsh lilt drifted round the 
chamber and the silver tongue stripped 
Lloyd's speech to shreds. Of the govern- 
ment’s claim that the action was justified 
because it brought the U.N. into the area, 
he said: “Exactly the same claim which 
might have been made, if they had 
thought about it in time, by Mussolini 
and Hitler. that they had made war on 
the world in order to bring the U.N. into 
being.” He poured derision on the sugges- 
tion that Eden had acted to stop the 
Israelis’ attacking Egypt: “Israel being 
the wicked invader we. of course, being 
the nice friend of Egypt—went to protect 
her from the Israelis, but. unfortunately, 
we had to bomb the Egyptians first.’’ On 
the British-French decision to invade Port 
Said on the ground that there was still 
doubt of an Israeli cease-fire: “In the 
history of nations there is no example of 
such frivolity.” 

Refreshingly succinct was Bevan’s esti- 
mate of why Eden went to war. “We 
started the operation in order to give 
Nasser a black eye—if we could. to over- 
throw him—but, in any case, to secure 
contro] of the canal.” But Britain mis- 
calculated: “Did we really believe that 
Nasser was going to give in at once?” 
Bevan wound up solemnly: “If we are to 
be regarded as a decent nation... we 
have to act up to different standards 
than the one that we have been follow- 
ing in the last few weeks.” 

Nye Bevan’s speech, a brilliant and 
deadly parliamentary performance, far 
outshone anyone else’s on either side. He 
made a far better impression than Labor 
Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell. whom many 
Tories reproved for not controlling the 
hyena cries of his supporters. Gaitskell 
also lost his temper over Selwyn Lloyd’s 
taunt that Labor arguments “were very 
present on the lips of the enemies of this 
country.” Since seeking to divide the Op- 
position is fair parliamentary game, House 
of Commons Leader R. A. (“Rab”) But- 
ler, standing in for Eden. scored effective- 
ly by double punning a line from Ethel 
Merman’s famed song in Annie Get Your 
Gun; “Anything Hugh can do, Nye can 
do better.” 

The Conservatives were less worried by 
Labor criticism than by the irascible rebel 
Tories who, unconcerned about collusion, 





Cumming:—London Daily Expres: 


SEND US JUST SOMETHING? WE HAVE TO APPEAR IN PUBLIC TODAY!" 


were angered by the government’s failure 
to capture the whole canal and bring the 
action against Nasser to a decisive con- 
clusion. In the corridors and party rooms 
persuasion and coercion went on cease- 
lessly as whips buttonholed each rebel, 
plugged the argument that if the Tory 
government fell it would mean a Labor 
government in power. When the vote 
came for support of the government's 
Suez policy, the division was on party 
lines (312 to 260); it was the arguments 
of the Tory whips. not those of Bevan, 
that prevailed. 

A modest 15 “Suez rebels” abstained 
far short of the 126 who a week before 
objected to the course the government 
had just taken. Even this protest 
somewhat artificial. The rebels had safely 
calculated the proper amount of absten- 
tions: more might endanger the govern- 
ment, less would not sufficiently warn it. 
What the rebels wanted was not a change 
of government but a change of Conserva- 
tive leadership. 


Face the Music 


The Eden government won its victory 
in the House of Commons, against the 
Socialists in front of them and Tory 
critics behind them, but the sniping against 
Sir Anthony Eden continued. Privately, 
Eden was as much condemned in the lob- 
bies of Westminster for his absence— 
from exhaustion, nerves or whatever—as 
for his misfortunes. 

Randolph Churchill, who can be counted 
upon to put most snidely what others may 
be thinking. compared Eden’s generalship 
with Hitler's conduct in leading his troops 
to Stalingrad and leaving them there, ex- 
cept that “Hitler. with all his faults, did 
not winter in Jamaica.” The Conservative 
Daily Telegraph reported Eden in Jamaica 
keeping in “fitful touch with London, 
which was not “fair to his colleagues in 
London—or, indeed, to the country.” In 
the bars of Fleet Street and the clubs of 
St. James’s, Eden's future and a possible 
realignment of Tory, leadership were the 
universal topics of conversation. 

To Tory Randolph Churchill, it was 
clear that Eden, like the Suez forces, was 
planning a “phased withdrawal” from pol- 
itics. But the lack of an undisputed suc- 
cessor in the true-blue Tory line made 
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Without Precedent... Even 


It has been rightly said that the only true and valid way to judge 
a Cadillac is to measure it against—a Cadillac! 

But this year it is difficult to do even this. For the magnificent 
motor car pictured above is literally without precedent—even 
in Cadillac’s own brilliant past! 

Never before has there been a Cadillac car that even ap- 
proaches it for sheer beauty and excitement. Its long, low-lying 
silhouette and the majesty and grace of its lines and contours 
represent a dramatic departure in advanced motor car styling. 


in 


Jewels by Harry Winston 


Jadillac’s Brilliant Past 


Never before has there been a Cadillac to rival it for luxury. 
Its interiors are completely new . . . with fabrics and appoint- 
ments that will inspire even the most experienced Cadillac owner. 

And surely there has never been a Cadillac to compare with it 
for driving satisfaction. There is great new power and perform- 
ance ... and almost incredible ease of handling and operation. 

We suggest that you visit your dealer soon and introduce 
yourself to the Cadillac that outsteps its own fabulous reputation. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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this difficult at the moment: the closest 
rivals were the acting Prime Minister, 
Richard A. Butler, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Harold Macmillan—Rab But- 
ler’s claims to be first in line could not be 
lightly set aside, but some of the Tories 
most desirous of a change did not want 
to change to him, and it was to Butler's 
interest to keep Eden in office until such 
time as the succession could be uncontro- 
versially agreed upon. 

To quiet all the talk of change, No. 10 
Downing Street declared that Eden would 
return from Jamaica this week and had no 
intention of resigning. The reins of gov- 
ernment, said Rab Butler. would be 
‘handed back” to Eden immediately. add- 
ing with a characteristic nuance that Ede 
would wish to face the music.” 








Worse to Come 

The first public reckoning of the eco- 
nomic cost of Eden’s Suez policy hit 
Parliament like a splash of cold water, 
thrown by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Harold Macmillan, whose sober demeanor 
seemed to say: in aqua frigida veritas. 
The jeers and roars that had greeted 
Selwyn Lloyd gave way to somber atten- 
tiveness when Macmillan gravely declared: 

The customary monthly announcement 
on the gold and dollar reserves is being 
issued to the press today ... It shows a 
fall of $279 million in the reserves.” 

Low, involuntary whistles of dismay 
broke the silence. The drop Macmillan 
reported was the biggest for any single 
month in the past five years. and it 
brought Britain’s dollar reserves to their 
lowest level ($1.9 billion) since December 
1952. The cause of this fiscal hemorrhage 
was self-evident: the disastrous attack on 
Egypt had weakened international confi- 
dence in the future of the British econ- 
omy, led traders all over the world to 
exchange sterling for dollars in anticipa- 
tion of devaluation of the pound. 

Humiliating but Necessary. The only 
way the British government could keep 
the value of the pound from plummeting 
would be to buy up at the present rate of 
exchange (about $2.80) all the sterling 
offered. To demonstrate Britain’s deter- 
mination and ability to do so, Macmillan 
soberly outlined a series of measures by 
which he could almost double the nation’s 
liquid dollar reserves. In case of urgent 
necessity, Britain could withdraw as much 
as $561 million of the $1.3 billion she 
had subscribed to the International Mon- 
etary Fund, and permission to make such 
withdrawals had already been requested. 
“Secondly.” said the chancellor, “Her 
Majesty's Government own U.S. dollar 
securities to the value of between $750 
million and $1 billion . . . I am assured 
that, if requested, support in the form of 
a loan against these holdings will be 
promptly available . . . from the appro- 
priate agency in the U.S.” 

As a final drastic step, Macmillan had 
asked the U.S. and Canada to forgo this 
year's interest on their postwar loans to 
Britain ($81.6 million to the U.S., $22.2 
million to Canada). and had been in- 
formed by the U.S. Treasury that Con- 
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gress would almost certainly consent. In 
Britain’s current anti-American mood this 
was a humiliating and unpopular move. 
but it was one that would keep a precious 
$104 million available for the defense of 
the pound. 

Massive Effort. Thanks to Macmillan’s 
Draconian measures, Britain stood a good 
chance of staving off fiscal disaster, but 
for the British economy in general, the 
worst effects are still to come. Even with 
U.S. help. Britain will have to learn to 
live with no more than three-quarters of 
her normal oil supply. Ordinary motorists 
will get only enough gas to carry them 
200 miles a month, Gasoline rationing is 
already hurting new-car sales. One thou 
sand auto workers have been laid off, and 
inother 56,000 have had their working 
hours cut. Macmillan also raised the tax 
on oil and gasoline to an alltime high of 
40¢ a gallon. This increase, together with 
a simultaneous price hike by the oil com- 
panies, drove the retail price of gasoline 
as high as g2¢ an imperial gallon, 

The full impact of these severities has 
yet to be felt by most Britons, who are 
crowding the stores to buy Christmas 
stocks that were built up before the Suez 
trouble. But already some Britons had 
decided to go while the going is good. The 
Canadian, Australian and New Zealand 
immigration offices in London were get- 
ting more than twice as many applications 
as they had a month before. 


FRANCE 
Beginning of an End 


The French were franker than the Brit- 
ish about Suez. Said Socialist Premier 
Guy Mollet last week: “We did not tell 
President Eisenhower about the Franco- 


British invasion, because if we had, the 
U.S. would have insisted on our stopping.” 
Mollet did not acknowledge that the main 
French objective was to unseat Nasser, 





' Robert Cohen—B 
FRANCE’S MENDES-FRANCE 
Bring back the old ones. 
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but the failure to achieve this aim was 
threatening the life of his government 
last week, 

To bring down Nasser, the French rea- 
stop the flow of money, 
arms and propaganda which keeps Algeria 
in active revolt. Merely to wound Nasser 
was to leave Algeria as serious a situation 
as before. With less than 100 of the 586 
Deputies present. Parliament listened in 
frigid silence as Foreign Minister Chris- 
tian Pineau announced the withdrawal of 
French troops from Suez. 

At the outset every party (except the 
Communists) had supported Mollet’s Suez 
policy. Last week the same Deputies were 
bitterly divided. Those who had been 
against aggression, but afraid to speak out, 
were condemning Mollet in almost the 
same terms as those who, favoring aggres- 
sion, now resented his failure to finish the 
job. Mollet’s own Socialist Party was split 
last week: 17 Socialist Deputies. including 
former Minister of Interior Jules Moch, 
demanded an extraordinary national party 
congress to review Mollet’s record. The 
Radical Socialist Party headed by Pierre 
Mendés-France threatened to withdraw its 
13 ministers from Mollet’s coalition Cab- 
inet unless he revised his Middle East and 
Algerian policies. The M.R.P. (Catholic) 
Party voted against Mollet in Parliament, 
forcing him to carry the issue (a minor 
budgetary item) on Communist votes. 
The meaning of these rebukes was plain 
to most Frenchmen: the politicians were 
turning their back on Mollet. This is the 
inevitable first step in an ancient French 
ritual: first declare your victim usé (fin- 
ished), put together a hypothetical major- 
ity to replace his government 
on a potential new Premier and the proper 
distribution of Cabinet posts. 

Who would succeed Mollet? Mollet has 
held office for 105 months, longer than 
any one expected him to, proving himself 
an abler politician than he was given 
credit for being. He lasted largely because 
he has faced up to disagreeable tasks 
(e.g., drafting soldiers for Algeria) that 
few other French politicians relished, With 
gas rationing, unemployment and inflation 
building up. and no Algerian solution in 
sight, the problems facing the next Pre- 
mier appear even less attractive. No ob- 
vious candidate has yet appeared, but 
ingenious solutions were being peddled, 
including a “Syndicat des anciens,” or a 
Cabinet composed entirely of ex-Premiers 
(there have been 15 since the war). 

Mendés-France had an even more radical 
proposal: that a Cabinet of ex-Premiers 
be formed “under the patronage” of Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle. Recovered from a 
cataract operation, the famed World War 
II. Free French leader has been coming 
to Paris once a week from his retreat 
at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises and seeing 
some politicians. De Gaulle always made 
his terms perfectly clear: a stronger ex- 
ecutive and a “large and liberal’ French 
Union in which the North African states 
would have independent status. Scorning 
the come-and-go of ordinary Premiers, he 
waits for the day when he is needed so 
badly that his price will be paid. 
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The Abbé 


As a young man, Guy Desnoyers wanted 
more than anything else to be a surgeon. 
But there was no money in his family to 
pay for long years of medical education, 
so after brooding for a while over his lost 
dreams. Guy. at the age of 29. turned to 
the priesthood. As the abbé of the little 
village of Uruffe in the Department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle. he became a dynamo 
of public service. always busily organizing 
youth groups. a theatrical society, foot- 
ball team and other worthwhile projects. 
On Sundays, his sermons crackled with 
reproof of parishioners less disposed to 
such constant activity, but even the re- 
proved agreed that handsome, young Abbé 
Desnoyers was a godsend to the flock. 

The most devoted. perhaps. of all the 
stern young abbé’s admirers was the rosy- 
cheeked peasant girl Régine. with whose 
family the priest often dined on Saturdays. 
Eager to help in his work. Régine took on 
the job of tending the church altar and 
the sacerdotal robes, and her kindly par- 
ents were proud indeed of their daughter 
—proud, that is. until one day early this 
year when Régine told them that she was 
pregnant and refused to name the father 
of her unborn child. 

Time at last healed the wound in the 
parents’ hearts. however. and by last week, 
though Régine still refused to name its 
father, her own mother and father bought 
a crib and layette and were looking for- 
ward to the birth of their grandchild. But 
it was not to be. One night. haggard and 
distracted, the young parish priest rushed 
in to report a fearful thing: he had found 
Régine shot through the head on a country 
road, beside her the child. cut out of her 
hody and cruelly stabbed to death. 

Who had perpetrated such a frightful 
crime? After a night of questioning, the 
police got the answer from the criminal 
himself—the frustrated surgeon-turned- 
priest, who had performed his first opera- 
tion on the dead body of his mistress. “I 
offered Régine absolution before I killed 
her,” said the Abbé Desnoyers. 


ITALY 
Butcher Stay Home 


Italian headline writers found a wel- 
coming name for 54-year-old Soviet Polit- 
burocrat Mikhail Suslov: “The Butcher of 
Budapest.” The butcher, accompanied by 














Russia's ranking woman Communist, 
Ekaterina Furtseva, was on his way to 


Rome to lay down the line to the eighth 
congress of the Italian Communist Party, 
which until the events in Hungary claimed 
2,130,000 members (probable current 
membership: less than 1,300,000). Suslov 
is the least known of the top half dozen 
Kremlin leaders. but what is known of 
him is not endearing: he is a flinty, ascetic 
Stalinist. a specialist on the satellites, who 
arrived in Budapest shortly before the 
Soviet crackdown began. 

Suslov was already en route from Mos- 
cow to Rome when Italian Interior Minis- 
ter Fernando Tambroni announced that 
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SuUSLOV 
A little hostility is a useful thing. 


Suslov would not be admitted to Italy. 
“The ministry.” explained the official 
Demo-Christian newspaper // Popolo, 
“wishes to avoid demonstrations of dislike 
or perhaps of open hostility to Suslov’s 
person.” 

Italians. aroused by the events in Hun- 
gary, for the most part rejoiced in this 
rebuke to the commissar. But one official 
in the Foreign Office sighed: “The pres- 
ence of Suslov at the congress would 
have been an embarrassment to | Italy's 
Red Boss} Togliatti, because it would 
have been clear evidence of Togliatti’s 
subjection to Moscow, and to the tough- 
est Stalinist in Europe. Togliatti will find 
things easier without him.” As for fears 


that Suslov’s presence might provoke 
anti-Russian demonstrations, a Western 
diplomat cracked: “A little pushing 


around wouldn't hurt him.” 


UNITED NATIONS 


Useful Lesson 

Adaptable as they are, Soviet diplomats 
doubtless learned a useful lesson from 
last week's U.N. deliberations: tyranny 
may be beyond the reach of the U.N. 
but a breach of parliamentary manners 
is risky business. 

Russia’s trouble began when Soviet First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily V. Kuz- 
netsov made the mistake of trying to 
crack the whip over the General Assembly. 
At issue was the Security Council seat to 
be vacated at year’s end by Yugoslavia in 
accordance with a “gentlemen's agree- 
ment” devised in 1955 to break a 35- 
ballot deadlock between Yugoslavia and 
the Philippines. Under this agreement, 
Yugoslavia was to hold the seat for the 
first half of the normal two-year term and 
the Philippines for the second. Now, how- 
ever, Kuznetsov, claiming that Russia had 
“made no promises” to observe the 





agreement, demanded that Communist 
Czechoslovakia be elected to replace Yu- 
goslavia. If the Philippines should be 
elected, he warned, Russia would veto any 
proposal to add two seats to the eleven- 
man Security Council for Asian and Latin 
American powers. 

Irritated by this crude attempt at 
blackmail. the Assembly lost no time in 
handing Kuznetsov a well-earned rebuff. 
By a vote of 51-20. the Philippines got a 
seat in the Council. 

Doing something about the bloody op- 
pression in Hungary, however, came hard- 
er. Early last week Hungarian Foreign 
Minister Imre Horvath somewhat evasive- 
ly announced that the puppet government 
of Janos Kadar was ready to discuss plans 
for U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s proposed trip to Hungary. When 
Hammarskjold replied that he was pre- 
pared to arrive in Budapest on Dec. 16, 
Horvath equabiy relayed this informa- 
tion to his government. 

Within 24 hours Hammarskjold had his 
answer—via radio broadcast. “The Ham- 
marskjold visit.” said Radio Budapest flat- 
ly, “will not take place on Dec. 16." The 
Kadar government did not trouble to send 
the Secretary-General a formal reply. 

The obvious next step for the General 
Assembly was one that some U.N. mem- 
bers had been urging, and others holding 
out against, for three weeks—suspension 
of Horvath and the rest of the Kadar gov- 
ernment’s U.N. delegation. 


POLAND 


Concordat of Coexistence 


For the first time a Communist regime 
and the Roman Catholic Church formally 
agreed to work positively together. The 
regime was the new national Communist 
government of Poland, which last week 
threw over Marx (“Religion is the opium 
of the people”) and promised to remove 
all barriers to “the realization of the prin- 
ciples of full freedom of religious life” in 
the country. In return, the Polish Catholic 
hierarchy pledged “support for all the 
works of the people’s Poland to bring to- 
gether the efforts of all citizens for the 
welfare of the entire country.” 

One of the first acts of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, after he shot back into power 
last October on a nationwide upsurge of 
anti-Russian feeling. was to set Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, 
free from house arrest. Like Roman Cath- 
olic leaders in other Soviet satellites. the 
cardinal had been taken into custody dur- 
ing the bitter Stalinist struggle to convert 
the 8s Roman Catholic country to the 
atheist Communism of its conquerors. 
Back suddenly in Warsaw, and instantly a 
national hero. Wyszynski set an example 
of restraint and patience to the faithful. 
In sermons and public announcements, he 
made the same pleas as Gomulka for 
national unity, calm, and hard work. 

Gomulka, who announced that “Com- 
munism is flexible enough for everything 
except permitting man to exploit man,” 
was ready to try all sorts of unorthodox 
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Famous American Artists Portray “Togetherness” 
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Making out the Christmas List 


Who winds up making out the Christmas gift list? Mother —and wisely so. For she knows intimately 
and cares deeply about the wishes of every member of the family. She's the one, also, who buys from the 


Christmas list—inspired by the full spirit of Togetherness. 


J 
The magazine of Togetherness reaching more than 4,750,000 families. McCalls 
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ways to hold Poland for Communism. He 
named Jerzy Sztachelski, former Minister 
of Health, to the new Office of Church 
Affairs. In return for the public pledge of 
support, Sztachelski quickly conceded the 
cardinal’s representatives’ two’ main’ de- 
mands: 
given in schools for all whose parents ask 
it; 2) that church appointments no longer 
be subject to state veto. Having gained 
these concessions, the Vatican last week 
named five auxiliary bishops to long- 
vacant Polish dioceses in the western lands 
taken from Germany (the Vatican did not 
accredit them to specific districts so as to 
take no sides in the German-Polish ter- 
ritorial rivalry). Finally, the Gomulka 
government released imprisoned priests to 
resume their parish work in Silesia. 


Crisis in Coal 


The first economic consequence of the 
new independence hit Poland last week. 
For lack of coal, iron foundries and chem- 
ical factories closed down, other heavy in- 
dustries went on part-time, and the coal- 
burning railways canceled some 75 regular 
train schedules. Rushing to the Silesian 
mining center of Katowice, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka told the miners that their out- 
put had slid off calamitously since they 
tasted freedom. Unless they spent more 
time in the pits and less at meetings, and 
unless they began obeying mine bosses’ 
orders again, said Gomulka, Poland would 
not have enough coal to send abroad for 
the food and raw materials it must import 
to live on. There is “no possibility” of 
general wage raises in 1957, said he, with- 
out a simultqgneous increase in production. 
But Gomulka had a special concession for 
the miners: since they were underpaid 
their “basic wages should be appropriately 
raised.’ This did not stop absenteeism. 
Two days later, at one nearby mine, 311 
of 1,318 miners failed to report for work. 


1) that religious instruction be 
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SYRIA 
Open House 


The Syrian government, which for 
weeks virtually cut off all communications 
with the outside world, and in its heavily 
censored press permitted only the official 
Russian version on Hungary to be printed, 
suddenly flung wide its doors to the West 
last week. For U.S. reporters who have 
been trying ever since the Suez invasion 
to find out who is running Syria, portly 
President Shukri el Kuwatly, 65, held 
genial open house. The reversal reflected 
Syrian concern over Western journalistic 
coverage, much of it highly exaggerated, 
of a Soviet take-over in Syria. 

U.S. correspondents in Damascus 
watched some 3,000 Syrian volunteers 
parade with oily new Czech-made Tommy 
guns, and had a look at artillery and tanks 
newly arrived from Soviet-bloc countries. 
The Syrian army chief firmly denied that 
Soviet-type planes had arrived recently in 
Syria. Syria, an economically sound if 
politically unhealthy nation, is getting 
irms cut-rate from Russia, and paying 
out of current funds. Unlike Nasser’s 
Egypt, which has mortgaged perhaps half 
of its cotton crop to pay for Communist 
arms, Syria is in little danger of having 
its exports cornered by the Russians (Syr- 
ia’s trade with the Soviet bloc was only 

% of its total last year). 

Buttering Up. Relaxed and good-hu- 
mored in his brocade-hung palace recep- 
tion room, President Kuwatly praised 
Eisenhower's intervention over Suez 
though the Syrian press has steadily 
thanked Russia for bringing a Middle 
cease-fire. Said Kuwatly to Time Corre- 
spondent John Mecklin: “Syria was al- 
ways friendly to the U.S. except during 
the bad times of Mr. Truman.” Kuwatly 
recalled that just after World War I, Syr- 
ians had asked for U.S. in preference to 
French mandate rule, and he brought up 
a familiar subject: “All our trouble with 
you has been the fruit of the Jews.” 

What would Syria think of an Israeli 
settlement now? “If Chicago had been 
occupied by people from all over the 
world—Filipinos, Russians, Australians, 
all gathered together for religion—and 
they were holding the door open to un- 
limited immigration and you could see 
Chicago growing to a population of 10 
million, what would you do? Exchange 
ambassadors and shake hands?” 

Kuwatly scoffed at stories that the mys- 
terious Colonel Abdel Hamid Serraj, 31 
chief of army intelligence, is actually boss 
of the army and the government. “I’ve 
been a politician 45 years. I'm free, as 
President, to give orders to anyone I 
want. I’m prisoner of nobody. As for the 
colonels in our army, they do what they’re 
told.” But if beaver-busy Serraj does not 
run the country, his political seniors can- 
not run it without him, either. Said big 
bald Prime Minister Sabri el Assali: “We 
are in complete nt—President, 
government. people, army. 

Assali also blamed the U.S. for the ex- 
istence of Israel, and added There's an 
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Arab proverb: ‘He who takes a donkey 
up the stairs of a minaret must then get it 
down again.’ The Premier said that the 
U.S. call for a cease-fire in Egypt had 
“instilled in my heart a hope for real 
peace. But when I heard of Bulganin’s 
warning to the aggressors, I had conflict- 
ing feelings. On the one hand, I was glad 
as an Arab nationalist, that this might end 
the atrocities in Egypt. On the other, I 
feared that this could lead to world war.” 

Simmering Down. Washington heard 
these friendly assurances from Syria with 
icism. One report in Beirut at- 
tributed the new Syrian solicitude for the 
U.S. to private messages from Nasser to 
both Kuwatly and Jordan's King Hus- 
sein, asking them to lay off cozying up to 
the Russians, at least for the time being 
because it would irritate the U.S.—‘which 
has been most helpful to the Arab cause.” 
Whatever the motive, the Syrian cama- 
raderie was one of several signs that the 
crisis in the Middle mer 
ing down. Iraq decided to pull back the 
troops it had sent into Jordan when Israel 
invaded Egypt (it needs them at home to 
keep Premier Nuri es-Said’s pro-Western 
regime in Radio 
nounced that the British, French and 
Israeli pledges to withdraw from Nasser’s 
territory “naturally cancel the question of 
dispatching Soviet volunteers to Egypt.” 

The Middle East’s hatreds and feuds 
remained, Demanding the “removing” of 
Israel from the region, Iraq’s Fadhil Ja- 
mali, whose country quarrels bitterly with 
Egypt, told the U.N. Assembly last week 
“When it comes to the Palestine question, 
all the Arab world is Egypt, and all Arab 
statesmen are Nassers.” 
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DEWAR'S 
“White Label’ 


and ANCESTOR 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and 

Ancestor, forever and always a 

wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


Traditional Tartan 


of Clan Bruce 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Co., N. Y. 


THE BALKANS 
A Sort of Solidarity 


At a banquet in the Peloponnesian city 
of Kalamata last week, King Paul of 
Greece casually broke the first rule of con- 
duct for modern monarchs: he expressed 
a personal political opinion. Horrified by 
the slaughter in Hungary, the outspoken 
King called for a relentless fight against 
Communism, which he called “the enemy 
of all humanity.” 

Twenty-four hours later, arriving in 
Belgrade on a good-will visit, Greek Prime 
Minister Constantine Karamanlis warmly 
clasped the proletarian paw of Marshal 
Tito. was more appar- 
ent than real: Greece’s alliance with Com- 
munist Yugoslavia is designed to protect 
them both from Russian attack. Re 
affirming Greek-Yugoslavian — solidarity 
Karamanlis admitted that the Balkan 
Pact which links Greece. Yugoslavia and 
Turkey is currently “sleeping’—and will 
continue to slumber until Turkey and 
Greece are able to settle their differences 
over Cyprus. 


The inconsistency 


JAPAN 
The Rising Sun Tribe 


Fifteen years after Pearl Harbor, Ja- 
pan’s new younger generation is tall (a 
statistical two centimeters taller than 


their elders), tempestuous and troubled. 


Like the pale young Parisians maundering 
in existentialism when the tide of war 
ebbed from the Left Bank. like the Teddy 
Boys of London posturing on 
street their shabby 
Edwardian finery like pathetic 


roosters 


postwar 
corners in pseudo 
barnyard 
like the slack-jawed worshipers 
of Elvis Presley and their spiritual ances- 
tors in the U.S., the hootch-swilling hel- 
lions of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 1920s, the 
truants of Japan have no place to run but 
iway. Soon after the war, their restless- 
ness was marked by a sharp spurt in juve 
nile delinquency. Today 
pite, delinquency 
among the voung are once 


after a brief res 
violence and sex crimes 
again on the 
rise in Japan, but beyond this criminal 
fringe is a whole generation of Japanese 
youngsters whose only wish is to kick 
over the traces. 


The Cultist. “We are the 


festing our time of contusion 


villains in- 
wrote one 
young gentleman of Japan recently, “and 
the weapon we use is our youthfulness.” 
As the talked 
modern Japan, 24-year-old Shintaro Ishi- 
hara has every right to act as spokesman 
for his generation. Not yet a year out ol 
college, he is already known as a compos 
er, painter, a movie star whose haircut and 
ardently aped by teen-agers 
Tokyo to Nagasaki, and the 
iuthor in the na- 


most ibout 





youngster in 


clothes are 
from most 
sensationally successful 
tion, with four bestselling 
credit. Beyond all this, Ist 
ind godhead of a flamboyant and far- 
youthful excesses have 
shake their 


novels to his 





hara is the idol 





flung cult whose 


caused Japan's oldsters to 
heads in horror and despair. This is the 
cult of Tuiyozoku, the “Sun Tribers,” the 
flaming youth of modern Japan. 
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Red Hair & Crew Cuts. In Ishihara’s 
first novel, Taiyo-no-Kisetsu (Season of 
the Sun), boys and girls with no other pur- 
pose in life than sheer enjoyment found 
described a way of life exactly to their 
taste. The cynical, lusty tale of the love 
life of two brothers and their single girl 
friend was promptly transcribed into a 
movie whose uninhibited fidelity to detail 
would have whitened a Hollywood cen- 
sor’s hair overnight. More books and more 
movies followed, each proclaiming in brut- 
ish simplicity 
lence and casual lust. The first novel lent 
its name to the cult of its worshipers, and 
the worshipers returned the compliment 
by doing their best to imitate the book. 
Mostly the offspring of well-heeled par- 
Ishihara’s characters and Ishihara’s 
fans alike spend their days and nights in 
unconscious parody of another lost gen- 
eration, pouring endless drinks down gul- 


the joys of pointless vio- 


ents 


who lives quietly with a pretty kimono- 
clad young wife in the ancient tradition of 
idol of the Sun Tribers 
tempers his cynicism with hard work: “As 
an author, I've got to sleep with my gen- 
eration like a prostitute, but I've also got 
to climb out of bed occasionally and try 


his ancestors, the 


to get one step ahead of it.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Roundup 


Like the vague charge of “vagrancy” in 
the hands of a determined U.S. cop, South 
\frica’s Suppression of Communism Act 
provides Premier Johannes Strydom with 
a handy gimmick for arresting anybody 
he deems undesirable. The difference is 
that a hoodlum pulled in by a U.S. cop 
can usually get free in the morning. 

One day week 
sion of Communism Act 





using the Suppres- 
as their excuse 


—“_ ag 





Sun Trrpers iN Tokyo 


Pointless violence, 


lets apparently lined with copper, necking 
for hours in Tokyo “jazz coffee shops” 
thoughtfully equipped with high-parti- 
tioned booths. helling around Japan’s cit- 
ies and be 





ach resorts in imported MGs or 
local-made Toyopets. 


They belong to a generation whose fu- 


ture is unknowable: only 249 of this 
year’s 140,000 college seniors have jobs in 
sight. The U.S. occupation taught the Sun 


Tribers to scorn the way of their ances- 
h a direction 


they could respect, From the 


tors but did not replace it ¥ 





Americans 








they took only the easy externals. Their 
uniform is as standard as that of a geisha 
the “Shintaro” crew cut and 1 sport 
shirts for the men, with loose-ftlowing 
Byronic shirts, zoot coats and pointed 


suede shoes for city wear 
for the girls with hair cut like a mop and 
often dyed red; and over all, an ude 
of abandonment and deep to-hell-with-it 


toreador pants 








cynicism. 





“Ishihara writes truly what we, the 
younger generation, are looking for,” said 
a 21-year-old farm boy in Jay last week 


but for Ishihara himself the truth was not 


so simple. A conscientious professional 


opper gullets and casual lu 


the special security police charged with 
imposing Strydom’s will on his country 
swooped down on scores of homes 
throughout the South Africa 
and arrested 140 people: clergymen, trade 


unionists, doctors, lawyers and private cit- 


cues ol 


izens. The one “crime” they had in com- 
mon was bitter opposition to the apartheid 
racist policies of the Strydom regime. 
The secretary of the Federation of 
South African Women was dragged away 
from the bedside of her sick child. A 
British-born Methodist minister was ar- 
rested in his rectory at 4 Professor 
Zachariah Matthews, onetime Henry W. 
Luce Professor of World Christianity at 
Manhattan's rheological 
nary. was rounded up 
jailed in 





Union >emi- 


inother of those 


packed into police vans and 








Johannesburg in the dark of the night 

What w the precise charge levied 
igainst the As far as I can see,” said 
a judge denying bail, “it is one that in- 
volves many ramifications . . . It is not 


unreasonable to accept the probability 
that it is both difficult and inadvisable for 
the Attorney to take the court 
more fully into his confidence.” 


Gene 
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Chicago Lawyer Adlai E. Stevenson, 
twice-landslided Democratic candidate 
for the White House, now serving on his 
party’s national advisory committee, an- 
nounced: “I will not run again for the 
presidency t 
Democratic Party 





interest in the 
will continue un- 





diminished.” 


A zany who enjoys pricking the con- 
science of all associated with TV or radio 
Comic Henry Morgan began stabbing 
(on NBC's Monitor) at those innocent 
bystanders known as critics. Said Morgan 
A Broadway critic who reviews a TV 
play that was expanded for the stage al- 
ways says, ‘This offering was too slight to 
be expanded.’ A TV critic discussing a 
Broadway play adapted to television al- 
ways says. “This offering was too big to 
be cut down for TV.’” 

. 6 

Tootling into Thailand to liven up the 
U.S. exhibit at an international fair, Band- 
leader Benny Goodman and his 14 musi- 
cians were soon summoned to Bangkok's 
royal palace for a command performance. 
For an hour, as King Phumiphon, 29 
himself both a jazzy horn-blower and 
composer ( Blue it), and Queen Siri- 
kit tapped in tempo. Goodman and his 
men swung out such tunes as On the Sun- 
ny Side of the Street and a _ royalty- 
requested Lazy River. The King then gave 
each member of Goodman & Co. a crested 
silver cigarette case, was in turn presented 
with a handsome clarinet. That was 
enough to kick off a jam session lasting 
another hour, with Phumiphon, joined by 
some of his own royal band, switching 
between his brand-new clarinet and his 
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trustier saxophone. After the | 
shaken the palace, Goodma 
“He’s not bad at all—not at all!’ 





When Britain's stringy-maned lion of 
letters, brash Author Colin Wilson, 25 
published his 288-page tract, The Out- 
sider (Time, July 1 widely hailed 
diagnosis of civilization’s sickness and a 





prescription of a new religion to cure it— 
few had ever heard of him, But Britons 
have been nearly deafened ever since by 
Wilson's roaring. Aping the brusque hy- 
perboles of one of his few idols George 
Bernard Shaw, Wilson has gone about 
insulting both hosts and lecture audiences, 
damning society for its regressive com- 
placency, whimsically denigrating Shake- 
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speare (“a great poet with the mentality 
of a female novelist”). Last week self- 
educated Outsider Wilson tried a new 
routine by viciously assailing himself. His 
confession: “I wrote The Outsider with 
completely false intent. It is just a 
fraud. I dashed it off in three months 
and hoped that it looked erudite—and I 
expect to spend the rest of my life living 
it down!" What did that make Defrauder 
Wilson? “A poet, not a philosopher. 








Lady Caccia, smartly tailored wife of 
Britain's new envoy to the U.S., met 
capit | newshens over tea crisply ticked 
off her first impressions of the U.S. Was 
she having tough sledding because of 
present tensions between Britain and the 
U.S.? Replied she: “I don’t find between 
women any breach to be healed.” On 








Lapy CACCIA 


Crisp impressions 


Washington: “Much like Paris, not too 
different from Vienna.’ On Manhattan's 
lack of “dream department stores”: ‘The 
shops there are so much more like Euro 
pean shops than I had expected. They are 
cozy and untidy. and even deal in an- 
tiques."” Having heard that U.S. life was 
a mad merry-go-round, Lady Caccia was 
igreeably surprised I don’t find it so.’ 

United Mine Workers’ aging (76) Boss 
John L. Lewis has generally decried, as 
the Devil's work, employers’ injunctions 
to stop picketing. Picket Patriarch Lewis 
however, had a familiar hot potato tossed 
into his own hands last week. At several 
Atlantic coast ports, in a jurisdictional 
row, pickets from A.F.L.-C.1.0. unions 
challenged access to some half-dozen Lib- 
erty ships owned by American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc. A part owner of A.C.S.: United 
Mine Workers. At week's end the pickets 
in Charleston, S.C. were gone, shooed 
away by court injunctions obtained while 
Employer Lewis sat by—unprotestingly 
at the very least. 





To a Washington audience that came 
to be enjoyably affronted by his lecture 
on “The Audience in Decadence,” Com- 
poser Gian Carlo Menotti strummed a 
plain-spoken variation on one ot his fa- 
vorite themes. “It's not the taste of the 
modern audience which I think decadent 
he declaimed, “but rather its character 
and individuality.” The dogmatic tastes 
of today’s audiences are rooted in their 
est “I'd much rather sit at 
dinner next to one of those old ladies who 
tell you, ‘Picasso is a fraud and Stravin- 
sky a bore.” than beside one of those 
young things who rave about their Klee 








tic laziness, 


unsurprised, strong-nerved So- 
ie Minister Dmitry Shepilov groused 
’ t week You need strong nerves 
to York 
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PROBING THROUGH THE NIGHT, new 


Sperry radar warns of approaching tanks. 
35-lb. radar set is powered by a small, ~ 


silenced motor-generator. Secret of unit's 
extreme lightness is absence of bulky viewing 









tube — radar echoes produce characteristic 
audible signals instead of “blips” on a screen. 
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ARMY HAS SILENT SENTRY RADAR 
FOR FRONT-LINE USE 


DAYLIGHT VIEW of Sperry radar and forward observation team, Newspaper readers across the country learned recently the 
Operator (r.) interprets audible radar echoes while second soldier . 


tracks reported movements on plotting board, Unit supplies accurate good nuSwes that Army troops will soon be able to call on the 
elevation, azimuth and range data. world’s smallest radar set to warn of surprise over-the-ground 
attack by an aggressor, The device greatly enhances the 
effectiveness of battle area surveillance. 

Developed jointly with the Army Signal Corps, this new 
Sperry portable radar instantly reports any movement of men 
or vehicles within a 3-mile range—at night, in fog or smoke. 
So accurate is the set that it detects one soldier walking half 
a mile away, even tells whether a vehicle has wheels or tracks. 

This new “Silent Sentry” is one more result of the joint 
efforts of our military leaders and Sperry to keep our defenses 
up-to-date. Like the Sperry MPQ-10 Mortar Locator, which 
tracks enemy shells and computes their origin for instant, 
accurate counter-fire, or the Sperry flight control systems 
which enable SAC bombers to fly to pinpoint targets anywhere 
in the world, it helps preserve peace by deterring aggression, 
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paintings and their Bartok quartets . . 
Today Brahms can no longer be tolerated, 
but Rossini is very chic.’ 
e te 3 

Across the snow-swept plains of below- 
zero Alberta, a grain farmer drove 75 
miles to Calgary to place an overseas 
telephone call to Budapest. At the ex- 
pense of the Calgary Herald, Mike Kadar, 
47. an immigrant from Hungary 28 years 
ago, sought to talk, brother to brother, 
to none other than Janos Kadar, No. 1 


stooge of the Soviet puppet regime in 
AND ALBANEN EE” Hungary. He had small hopes of shoring 


up younger brother Janos’ spine, but 
other Hungarian-Canadians had besought 
Mike Kadar to try to intercede in behali 
of their valiant relatives still writhing un- 
der Russian guns in Hungary (see Foretcn 









The usual way of ‘‘transparentizing” tracing 
papers is with mineral oils or waxes, much 
the way bacon fat makes a paper towel 
transparent. Eventually these oily fluids 
“leak"’ out, leaving the paper opaque and 
useless for good reproductions. 

Albanene is impregnated with an inert 
synthetic resin which can’t leak out...ever- 
That's why Albanene never gets yellow, 
brittle or opaque. And pencil lines go on 
clean...erase clean. Try it. Write us at 
Hoboken for samples. 

89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
In equipment and materials for drafting, 


surveying, reproduction and optical tooling 
.in slide rules and measuring tapes. 
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Harry Befus—Calgary Herald 
FARMER KADAR 
Little brother didn't answer. 





News). After a futile 24-hour vigil near 
the telephone, Mike Kadar gave up and 









also advised Farmer Kadar to stay in 
Canada because he and his family would 
be “much safer.” 


gs 
journeyed home to write a pleading letter 
{ SS to Janos. The harsh odds, however, were 
f & f that Mike had already got his answer ten 
re’ years ago. At that time Janos Kadar, then 
Keefe a rising star in Hungary's Little Bear 
. AEN | constellation. had written to Mike, asking 
| Sf \‘Plmacden | him to send no more parcels or letters. 
% | Bowe Champ} And, perhaps dimly perceiving the days 
iy . of terror to come. Communist Kadar had 
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Britain’s enterprising Duke of Bedford, 
39, Who opens his woodsy estate ol 


: Woburn Abbey to tourists each Sunday 


’ S Brut Champagne +f at 35¢ a head, wrote a letter to London’s 
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I may never be a millionaire—but with this new Plymouth 
they brought out this year | figure | can drive like one! 


They call this car “1960-new,” and I see what they 
mean, I looked ‘em all over before | traded, and I didn’t 
see any other car at any price that came within three years 
of having what this car has. 

Look at that long, low styling—three years ahead 


of the field! And that new Torsion-Aire ride is everything 


when you drive a 





Lawrence Welk'sa “T¢ Tunes and New Talent” and “The Ray Anthony Show.” 


“IM NO MILLIONAIRE BUT IT’S MINE!” 


they claim for it—just “floats” you over the road. There's 


more power under the hood than I'll ever want to call on, 


unless I’m caught in a tight spot—235 galloping horses. 


And it handles like a sports car—no sway or roll on turns. 
The price? Well, I got a good deal—but on top of 


that, this ear is still right down there in the low-price field! 


You tell me—what more could | ask—or a millionaire 
vet? You can bet it’s true what they're all saying... 


suddenly it’s 1960 
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Fur vour holiday gift-giving, Old Grand-Dad ts presented in the most 

beautiful of all decanters. Selling at the same price as the standard bottle, 

it contains the same measure of the same fine bonded bourbou whiskey. [tis your 


annual opportunity to honor the true bourbon fanciers among your friends. 
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bottle are available in Presentation Cases of one dozen. with 
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beautiful holiday cartons of matching design. A most generous 
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Great Ideas of Western Man... one of a series 


ARTIST: WALTER ALLWER 











JOHN C. CALHOUN 


on the limits of 


Government has no right to 


control individual liberty 





beyond what is necessary to 
the safety and well-being of 
society. Such is the boundary 
which separates the power of 
the government and the 
liberty of the citizen or 
subject in the political state. 


(Speech in Senate, June 27, 1848) 
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Buddha & the Reds 


“T will take birth a .’ said the 13th 
Dalai Lama of Tibet. In 1933 he died. 
and the oracles and seers began their 
search for the new body of this living 
Buddha, an Incarnation of the Tibetan 
god Chen-re-zi. The first sign came while 
the body of the dead Dalai Lama still sat 
in state; its head, which had been turned 
traditionally toward the south, mysteri- 
ously turned east. To the seers this was 
an indication that the new Dalai Lama 
must be looked for in the east. In retro- 
spect, they might give it a different mean- 
ing. For since then Tibet has been con- 
quered from the east by Red China, which 
is currently carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign to woo Asia’s 150 million Buddhists. 

Ruler into Doll. In time. the new 
Dalai Lama was found. Tibet's regent 
made a pilgrimage to the prophetic waters 
of Lake Cho Khor Gye and saw reflected 
in its depths a three-story monastery with 
roofs, near which small 
peasant house with carved gables, Expedi- 
tions of monks were duly sent forth and 
at last one of them came upon the gold- 
roofed monastery and gabled peasant 
house. Disguising themselves as servants, 
the monks entered through the kitchen, 
and a two-year-old boy ran toward one of 
them crying. “Sera Lama. Sera Lama!” 
At this the monks’ hearts leaped. for their 
leader was indeed the Lama of the Sera 
Monastery. Other tests were made: the 
boy unerringly chose from a number of ro- 
saries the one that had been used by the 
old Dalai Lama, and he selected the 
drum with which the ruler had summoned 
his servants, 

The boy's name was Jetsun Jampel Nga- 
wang Lobsang Yishey Tenzing Gyatso, 
and when he was only four years old, he 
became the 14th Dalai Lama. In 1950 the 
Chinese Communists began their invasion 
of Tibet, and the 15-year-old ruler fled 
Lhasa. Eventually the Communists per- 
suaded him to return. Since then the 
young Dalai Lama and his junior, the 
Panchen Lama, Tibet's second most im- 
portant Incarnation, have lived like highly 
prized dolls in the hands of Tibet's Com- 
munist masters, powerless, vet indispen- 
sable because of the religious fealty they 
command. Last week the Dalai Lama was 
being feted in India, having been allowed 
for the first time to travel outside his Red 
prison. Seldom had India given such a wel- 
come to a foreigner. 

Fear v. Love. Accompanied by his 
mother, two officials known as the Minis 
ters of Tea and Butter. and the Panchen 
Lama, the young god-king proceeded 
across India, usually mounted on a pony 
although once he rode an elephant togeth- 
er with Prime Minister Nehru. He was 
surrounded by a whirl of waving yellow 
prayer flags. burning incense and flower 
Thousands of Buddhist pilgrims 
prostrated themselves before him, and 
when they could not reach his gown, they 
touched the hoofs of his pony. Dignitied 





golden stood a 





petals. 
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and smiling. his crew cut and glasses mak- 
ing him look (as one American put it) like 
an exchange student at the University of 
Southern California, he received a bou- 
quet of red roses from Nehru’s daughter. 
Mrs, Indira Gandhi. All week long he kept 
up a stiff schedule of spiritual talks and 
mass blessings. interspersed occasionally 
with political conferences (apart from his 
divine attributes, the Dalai Lama is also 
chairman of Tibet’s Preparatory Commit- 
tee to Improve Administrative and Social 
Structure). At all times the Dalai Lama 


The Mindszenty Story 


What happened to Cardinal Mindszenty 
during his eight years of Communist im- 
prisonment is a story that will be long in 
the telling. The cardinal himself has said 
that he is not yet ready to reveal all the 
details—especially concerning his trial in 
1949. But this week the New York Herald 
Tribune is publishing a six-part record of 
the cardinal’s experiences, as told to one 
of his closest confidants, Father Josef Vec- 
sey, 43, who grew up as a neighbor of 
Mindszenty’s. As soon as the cardinal 
was liberated by the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, Vecsey rushed to his side, had long 
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United Pr 


Datat Lama & PANCHEN LAMA (REAR) IN INDIA 
For a living god, a slow path. 


was conspicuously attentive to Red Chi- 
na’s Foreign Minister Chou En-lai. who 
was touring India at the same time. 

The Dalai Lama’s trip was obviously de- 
signed by the Reds to promote the notion 
that Communism and Buddhism stand 
side by side in their devotion to peace and 
non-violence. In India, so far, this line 
has been fairly successful. At a Buddhist 
Congress held last month in Nepal, Chinese 
and Russian speakers virtually enshrined 
Karl Marx as another reincarnation of the 
Lord Buddha. But Dr. Bhimrao R. Am- 


bedkar. leader of India’s untouchables 
who died last week (see MILESTONES), 
made a notable reply. Said he: “Marx 


was thought by a large number of Asians, 
particularly students, to be the only mod- 
ern prophet. They were quick to follow 
the rising star of Communism rather than 
the slow path of religion. . . What would 
be Buddha's reaction to modern problems? 

He spoke of salvation through the 
conquest of Dukha 
meaning the abolition of This 
happy state could be achieved by the 
personal conquest of evil. Here lies the 
difference between Communism and Bud- 
dhism, While one conquers with fear, the 
other conquers with love.” 


poverty really 


poverty. 


talks with him before being forced to 
flee the country. 

“Coactus Feci."’ Mindszenty had been 
expecting his arrest. It came on the day 
after Christmas. in 1948. when 16 polit- 
ical policemen armed with automatic rifles 
took him to their notorious Andrassy 
Street headquarters, stripped him of his 
breviary, rosary and religious habit. “For 
16 days and nights they hammered at me 
squeezed me with questions. My inter- 
rogators worked in shifts . . . They tor- 
tured both my soul and my body. 

One day they put before him a type- 
written confession and commanded him to 
sign. “I did what they asked, and I remem- 
ber clearly that I put the two letters. C.F. 
after my name. My torturers were sur- 
prised at this. and asked me what the 
letters C.F, meant. Despite my dazed 
state. the defense mechanism of the human 
body worked. and even smiling at them 
I answered a cardinal without 
office.’ It took his captors some time to 
find out that C.F. stood for the Latin 
I have been forced to act”) 
many Christians to 
sign extorted confessions during the years 
of Turkish rule in Hungary (1547-1699). 

By September 1949, after his trial 
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It means 


coactus fect 


symbol used by 
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Another Reason 
More And More Americans 
Fly Air France 


The largest international net- 
work... first among European 
airlines in equipment, cargo 
and passenger miles flown, and 
in choice of world-wide desti- 
nations. The favorite line of 
more and more Americans! 
Daily non-stop flights from New 
York offering every accommo- 
dation to Paris and to Mexico. 
Regular service from Boston, 
Chicago, Montreal. Allin Super 
“G” Constellations. The utmost 
in luxury, a famed cuisine. You 
pay no more! 
THE AIR FRANCE STORY 


includes the first full-course meals 
served aloft. .., 





AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
With 177,740 unduplicated route miles 
to 236 cities in 73 countries 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR AIR FRANCE: 
New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, D. C., 
Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Havana, Puerto Rico, Fort de France, 
Pointe a Pitre, Panama, Caracas, Bogota. 
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Mindszenty sulfering acutely from 
‘my old disease, my thyroid disturbance.” 
rransferred to Budapest's Conti Prison, he 
was held in solitary confinement for four 
vears, the cells on each side of him empty 
wall-tapping communication. 
“small and crumbling. There 
a straw mat to sleep on, a table, a 
stool, a small bucket for one’s needs and 
another for water.” While in solitary, “I 
received no mail, read no newspapers and 
no books except my breviary and my 
Bible . . . Each day I said my rosary six 
times. Much of the time I prayed for 
strength. . . Once I was beaten.” 

"Ready to Die." Transferred again be- 
cause of his failing health, Mindszenty was 
now treated somewhat better. occasionally 
was allowed a bottle of wine. But his con- 
dition grew worse. “I was ready to die. 
but I decided again that I would pull all 
my strength together because I did not 
want to please them by dying.” His prison 
physician (“A religious man, a good Prot- 
estant who did his best’) diagnosed TB. 
insisted on “good air and sun.” 

On July 16, 1955. the day before the 
start of the Geneva Conference. Mindszenty 
was driven to Castle Puspokszentlaszlo in 
southern Hungary, summer residence of 
the bishop of Pecs. “There was a wide lawn 
lined with flowers, and beyond that a wood 
of spruce trees. After so many years in 
darkness, the sight [ was | medicine to me.” 

Four months later he was well enough 
to be moved to Felsopeteny Castle in the 
north, where the soldiers of Hungary's 
short-lived revolution found and liberated 
him (Time, Nov. 12). When he finally 
reached his old house in Budapest's Uri 
Street (‘many windows were broken”), his 
housekeeper celebrated his return with a 
chicken lunch, and afterwards his old valet 
brought him a cigar. The cardinal accepted 
it gratefully, then carefully cut it in half 
to share it with the old man. “A whole 
cigar is too much,” he explained. “It 
might be too heavy for me.” 

On Nov. 4, when the Russians had al- 
ready begun to attack Budapest, Premier 
Nagy advised Mindszenty to take refuge 
in the U.S. embassy. Rolling up his cas- 
sock under his overcoat so that he would 
not be recognized, Mindszenty made his 
way there, past Russian Says 
Mindszenty in retrospect; “I have no ene- 
mies, and want only to live in peace with 
the world. I do not hate Russians. We 
want only to get rid of Communism be- 
cause it is wrong and denies God.” 


was 


to prevent 
His cell was 
was 


soldiers. 


Century's View 

When in 1883 the Rev. Dr. Arthur Jud- 
son Brown, 27, left Chicago's McCormack 
Theological Seminary for his first pastor- 
ate in Ripon, Wis.. Czar Alexander II of 
Russia and President James A. Garfield 
had recently been assassinated, and Karl 
Marx was only four months buried in 
London's Highgate Cemetery. Later, after 
Dr. Brown became secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions in 
r8gs and began wandering the Far East 
he found a Manchu-ruled, painfully awak- 
ening China hovering on the verge of the 
Boxer Rebellion and a frenziedly Western- 








Martha Holme 
CENTENARIAN Brown 
The young have changed—thank Goc 


izing Japan building toward the Russ« 
Japanese War. Last week in Manhattar 
Dr. Brown, 100. rose firmly to his feet < 
the centennial banquet given him by th 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Churc 
Peace Union, and talked about how th 
world had changed since he was youn; 

All things considered, said Dr. Brow 
it had become a great deal better. Youn 
people were improving: “I do not syn 
pathize with the common lament that th 
young people of today are not what the 
once were. Thank God they are not.” Th 
churches, he added, have defects aplent: 
but they, too, are better than their cour 
terparts in the last century, and the 
membership has increased faster than th 
population. What about the prospects ¢ 
world peace? Said Dr. Brown: “A centur 
ago war was an accepted method of se 
tling international disputes. Wars hav 
ravaged the world in this century, bt 
there is a stronger moral protest again: 
them... If the conditions of the la: 
century had existed in this generatior 
a third world war would have begun bi 
fore this.’ As for Asia, it has heard plent 
of the man buried in Highgate, and tl 
Christian witness carried east by Dr. Brow 
and fellow missionaries is in danger ¢ 
being swamped by nationalism, “All ov 
Asia and Africa, the people are respondir 
to the slogan, ‘The white man must g 
out.” ” But this is no new crisis; it is “pa 
of a great world movement in progre 
for centuries.” 

In a personal aside, Dr. Brown claime 
he stayed young by eating plenty of Ne 
England boiled dinner, dismissed the e 
perts who warned that such heavy fa 
would finish him: “Well, here I am and t 
dietitians are all dead.” That is also h 
attitude about the prophets who say thi 
Christian missions are finished in Asia. 
hundred years from now, he seems to fee 
missionaries will still be there—and 
gloomy prophets will be dead. 
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MEDICINE 





° ° 
Unnecessary Epidemic 

There is scant excuse for any child any- 
where in the U.S. to contract diphtheria, 
let alone to die of it. Conquest of this 
disease is one of 20th century medicine's 


most clear-cut triumphs: it can be pre- 
vented by inoculation with diphtheria 
toxoid in the first few months of life, 


repeated when the child is about ten. Yet 
in Detroit last week, 72 diphtheria vic- 
tims were confined in the city’s Herman 
Kiefer Hospital; so far in 1956, Detroit 
has had 156 cases with five deaths, most 
of them in the last two months. 
Detroit has one of the nation’s most 
intensive programs for immunization 
against diphtheria, run by Health Com- 
missioner Joseph G. Molner. On every 





notification of birth registration there is 





fore the holidays begin Dec. 21. Detroit 
health authorities refused to speak of an 
epidemic. insisted on calling it merely an 
“outbreak.” Whatever their term, the fact 
is that it could have been avoided. 


Hypnosis for Surgery 

The draped woman patient on the oper- 
ating table at St. Vincent’s Hospital in 
Manhattan's Greenwich Village was al- 
most ready for surgery. Her left breast 
was bared for the surgeon's knife to re- 
move a benign growth. But the patient 
had been given no anesthesia, was fully 
conscious. Beside the surgeon stood Chi- 
cago’s Dr. William S. Kroger, taking the 
place of the anesthesiologist. His substi- 
tute for anesthesia: hypnosis. 

Much of Dr. Kroger’s work was already 
done. The night before, he had hypnotized 


Detroit News 


DIPHTHERIA INOCULATIONS IN Detroit SCHOOL 


Danger: a false 


an invitation to the parents to have the 
child inoculated, There is a follow-up let- 
ter a year later, and a recheck when the 
child enters grammar school. But many 
parents fail to act because they have been 
lulled into a false sense of security by 
today’s relative rarity of diphtheria, For 
them, the disease has lost its traditional 
terror. And Detroit's problem is compli- 
cated by huge population shifts. 

In 18 Detroit grade schools last week, 
doctor-nurse teams set up shop behind 
desks in classrooms and readied their nee- 
dies. At the Clarence M. Burton School, 
kindergartners wound in a tearful line to 
the shot-room door, each moppet clutch- 
ing his school record and a yellow permis- 
sion slip signed by a parent. Two doctors 
worked at assembly-line pace—one shot 
every 20 seconds. At four health centers, 
preschool infants were getting shots, and 
adults could have them for the asking. 
Dr. Molner’s goal: 80,000 shots (80% of 
the children in the worst disease area) be- 
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sense of security. 


the patient in her own room. Now, with 
only a cue, he was able to assure her that 
she would feel no pain. To make doubly 
sure, he gave her instructions to make her 
lose all sensation in her right hand. Then 
he told her to put this hand to her chest 
so that this area too would lose sensation. 
Satisfied that she was in a deep enough 
hypnotic state, Dr. Kroger told the sur- 
geon: “Your patient is ready.” For ten 
minutes, as the surgeon removed the 
growth and sewed up the wound, Dr. 
Kroger kept on intoning reassurance to 
the patient and inducing her to lapse into 
a deeper hypnotic state. When the opera- 
tion was over. he alerted her out of it by 
a pre-arranged signal—a touch on the 
shoulder. She had no memory of pain, felt 
no nausea or other discomfort. 

To Medical Hypnotist Kroger, this was 
no stunt but a serious demonstration of 
the wider use which, he insists, medicine 
should make of hypnotism, at least in 
conjunction with anesthesia. This demon- 





stration was viewed last week on closed- 
circuit TV by physicians at an internation- 
al meeting of anesthesiologists in Man- 
hattan. Only the week before, he had 
performed a similar service for a patient in 
Chicago, Mrs. Roberta Westwood, with an 
enlarged and overactive thyroid, After 
four weeks of preparation and a day- 
before dress rehearsal. Dr. Kroger carried 
out his hypnoanesthesia at Edgewater 
Hospital, and most of the patient’s thy- 
roid was cut out in an hour-long operation. 
Mrs. Westwood wakened as directed. sat 
up on the operating table, asked for a 
drink of water and walked to the wheel- 
chair to go back to her room. Said she: “I 
felt no pain. I could only feel pressure and 
what seemed like tugging at my throat.” 


A.A.'s Auxiliary 


For 25 years Ann Smith’s husband Ed 
gradually increased his liquor intake until 
he was drinking up to two fifths a day. 
“He was one of those alcoholics,” says 
Ann, “who had to go to the end of the 
line.” As Ed settled into the role of alco- 
holic, Ann played the alcoholic's wife: “I 
bathed myself in pity. I nagged. I turned 
the children against him. I was extremely 
self-righteous. I was convinced that Ed 
was doing this to me deliberately.” Fired 
from his job, Ed threw a monumental 
drunk one Christmas season, came to 
in January and called Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. Paradoxically, that was when Ann’s 
troubles really began. Where she had for- 
merly lost her husband to the neighbor- 
hood bar, she now lost him to A.A. 

As Ed progressed through A.A.’s twelve 
self-improvement steps (sample: “| We| 
admitted to God, to ourselves. and to 
another human being the exact nature of 
our wrongs”) and became an enthusiastic 
convert, Ann found her life was losing 
what meaning it had held before. Playing 
nursemaid to a drunk had been a full- 
time responsibility, the focus of her exist- 
ence, but Ed’s new purpose all but left 
her out in the cold. Where once Ed had 
been out drinking with his cronies, now 
he was sitting up nights with new cronies, 
helping to keep them from drinking. “I 
was suddenly jealous of Ed,” she says. 
“He had a cause, and he was burning 
with it.” Soon she found herself guiltily 
yearning for the bad old pre-A.A. days. 
Then Ann was saved by joining Al-Anon, 
a kind of ladies’ auxiliary to A.A. 

"Calm as a Cow." Al-Anon has nearly 
1,000 national chapters and 12,000 mem- 
bers. It exists because of one hard fact: 
the average alcoholic, apart from what he 
does to himself, cuts a devastating swath 
through his surroundings. The nation’s 
4,000,000 alcoholics have in one way or 
another impaired the lives of an esti- 
mated 20 million nonalcoholics, most of 
them relatives. Al-Anon bars active alco- 
holics. but is open to almost anybody 
who might have suffered from them— 
wives or husbands of reformed, unre- 
formed, or backsliding alcoholics; remote 
relatives and friends of alcoholics; people 
whose lives were indirectly upset by alco- 
holism, and who want the comforts of 
group therapy. 

Whereas A.A. membership is roughly 
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Today's motorists are assured of bette: performance from their new cars, thanks to 
Enjay Butyl. This fabulous new super-durable rubber is being used in convertible tops, 


axle bumpers, body insulation and more than 100 other parts to give better sealing 


against rain and cold .. . better cushioning against road shock . . . better protection 
against squeaks and rattles... better performance, better appearance, better economy. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N. ¥ 
District Offices: Akron - Boston - Chicago~- Los Angeles - New Orleans- Tulsa 
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WHICH SPELLING IS CORRECT FOR YOU?... 


‘Ps ) puru 
ARMS HALSOM 


Saaght Paourlon Whiky 


Frannie *Virrisp in BOND 


Uftham Whileley GP 





SCOTCH WHISKY 


WILLIAM WHITELEY & CT 





[_] kinc's RANSOM [_] OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN [_] HOUSE OF LORDS 
If you favor a rare imported Scotch, If you prefer the mellow flavor of fine Again, the No. 1 spelling is correct for 
then the short, old-world spelling is Bourbon, the American spelling, No. 2, this fine whisky—as it is for all imports. 
correct for vou. So is King’s Ransom. is right for you. and Old Kentucky However, unlike any other Scotch, 
Its unexcelled flavor and warmth make Tavern 100 Proof Bond — finest of all House of Lords is especially treasured 
it the Scotch famed “Round the World.” premium Bourbons—is your best choice. for its slightly lighter, milder flavor. 
BLENDE SCOTCH WHISKY 4 F KENT r T it & Ww KEY i vw KY 86 PF 
TTLE o 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY Whare Perfection of Product st Iradition! LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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s-to-1 male, Al-/ n finds its member- 
p running roug -ta-1 female. Bet- 
ter than half the bers join Al-Anon 


earlier stage than Ann Smith did 
















i.e., while they still have active alcoholic 
t on their hands. One h recruit 
ce T., a schoo cher brought in 

“I’ve never se invone so close 

ipa She'd had to 

ng si 1 Was doing her 

ore good, Well, now 





has been going to my group tor two 





years. Her husband is still drinking. hard- 
er than ever, and nobody knows it better 
than Grace. But I've never seen such a 





( ge in a person. She’s as calm as a cow. 
She’s told her three kids that their daddy 
is a sick man and not responsible for what 
he does, and that you love people no 
matter what they do—and she’s sold them 
on it. And she’s sold herself. She runs her 
household snes t ching gain ind she’s 
patient. Some day, she is sure, her hus- 


band will join A.A. 

"He'll Come Around.” Al-Anon ex- 
pects members to rush out at any hour of 
the day or night to bolster wavering mem- 


bers or shepherd its new ones, Al-Anon 





weekly meetings are apt to be subdued 
casual affairs largely devoted to testimony 
about a family’s condition before and 
after A.A. and Al-Anon, 

Although Al-Anon’s influence occasion- 
illy leads an alcoholic into A.A.. this is 
incidental to its purpose. Many members 
deliberately conceal from their alcoholic 
mates that they belong to Al-Anon. They 
do so in the belief that their problem is 
unique and should not be confused with 
the alcoholic problem. “You've got to 
take your eye off the alcoholic’s problem 


1 put it on yourself,” says one group 





chairman, “Don’t pour his bottle down 
the sink. Let him drink. One day he'll 
1B 


come around. But in the meantime you 


can be helping yourself and others.” 


Capsules 

@ The trouble with the iron lung and its 
portable little brother, the chest respirator, 
is that they make the patient breathe in 
a fixed rhythm and give him just the same 
umount of air each time. Now researchers 
at Nashville's Vanderbilt University report 
in electronic device which can be hooked 
up to either type of respirator and lets the 
patient breathe more naturally—when his 
own nervous system dictates, and as deep- 
ly. It works by electrodes taped to the 
chest: they pick up electrical nerve im- 
pulses intended for the paralyzed breath- 
ing muscles, divert them to an electrical 
umplifier which controls the machine. 

@ After cortisone came hydrocortisone and 
prednisone, each better than its predeces- 
sor, but researchers still dug frantically 
for a hormone which would suppress in- 
flammation (especially in arthritis and 
rhe [ 
fects. A team from Manhattan's Sloan- 
Kettering Institute and the Hospital for 
Special Surgery reports one which shows 


matism) without undesirable side ef 





great promise in the first patients treated. 
Named triamcinolone, made by Lederle 
Laboratories, it is so far available only in 
minute quantities for testing. 
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How new sight for subs 
helps guard our shores 


If enemy planes should ever strike at this continent, it is 
vital to have as much advance warning as possible. 


| To build flexible coverage, specially designed U.S. Navy 


“nicket” submarines, like Salmon and Sailfish, will roam the 
oceans. Their revolving radar antennas thrust powerful bursts 
of electronic energy into the atmosphere to seek out airborne 
intruders. 


As it was for the land-based Arctic DEW line, Raytheon was 
selected to develop radar for these seagoing patrols. Here is 
another example of how Raytheon’s “Excel- 
lence in Electronics” is contributing to the 
health, enjoyment, security and productiv- 
ity of the American people. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 





Excellence in Electronics 


| RADIO, TV & MICROWAVE TUBES—TRANSISTORS—MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT 
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FOR ’57 CESSNA ANNOUN 


A great new Cessna 182-with speed — styling - comfort— proven 
The amazing new combination that cannot 


ERE it is for 1957!—the exciting new 

Cessna 182, now even more than ever 
before, the best all-around airplane you 
can buy! 
Ask your Cessna dealer to demonstrate its 
flashing speed... superb ease of handling 
...true high-wing stability... unequalled 
cabin comfort—and now you get all of them 
in a gleaming new package of low-slung style! 
You'll see a new inches-lower silhouette— 
with the look of motion in every line. 
You'll see a new Land-O-Matic landing gear— 
now made even wider and lower slung for a 
new ease of control on take-offs, landings, 
taxiing and parking. 


Inside, too, you'll see a new kind of cabin 
styling—with luxurious new fabrics and strik- 
ing colors. New, more functional instrumenta- 
tion .. .a new, automobile-easy parking brake 
... new door closures for quietness... even 
new “‘self-opening” front windows! 


But your eyes can't tell you nearly all you'll 
feel the first time you take to the air in a 
beautiful new Flair-Flight Cessna 182. So 
don’t wait to fly the airplane with the dramatic 
new flair in design no other plane offers you! 
$13,975 f.a.f. Wichita. 

See your Cessna dealer now (Yellow Pages 
of phone book) or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT 
CO. DEPT. TM-1, Wichita, Kansas. 





am 


Comfort with a new 


A long, wide cabin for '57, its spaciousness emphasized 
by colorful new fabrics. Seats 4 in the softest, roomiest 
comfort of any medium-priced plane. New simplified 
gas gauges, oil pressure light and improved instrument 


SEE THE NEW FLAIR-FLIGHT CESSNA 182 AT YOUR CESSNA DEALER’S DEC. 15 & 16! lighting. New automobile-type parking brake. 
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performance — price ...and a beautiful new low-slung design 
be matched by any other single-engine airplane ! 





Stability with a new hy / Speed with a new Hol 


Cessna’s famed wide-span Land-0-Matic, the landing The Flair-Flight Cessna 182 gives you fast, effortless 
gear engineered to a lower center of gravity, is now flight combined with a range of more than 600 miles 
even wider and lower slung, combines with Cessna's fully loaded... with new cruising economy from the 
high-lift wing and Para-Lift flaps for unequalled take- big 230 H. P. Continental engine; its reliability proved 
off, flight, landing, and ground stability! by millions of hours of safe flying. 
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4 GREAT CESSNAS 


DOD <—D 


THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


Inquire about Cessna lease plans 
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Freedom & Turkey 


In its desperate efforts to cover up its 
own mismanagement, the government of 
Turkey has curbed freedom of speech and 
press. has tried to suppress all channels of 
criticism. Last week it turned its guns on 
the nation’s universities. Its immediate 
target: Turhan Feyzioglu. the brilliant 
young (34) dean of the faculty of polit- 
ical science at the University of Ankara. 

Dean Feyzioglu’s troubles began when 
he gently rebuked the government last 
month for blocking the promotion of a col- 
league who had founded a magazine crit- 
ical of Turkey's economic plight. To Fey- 
zioglu. the government's action against 
the professor was a serious blow “to the 
principle of university autonomy.” In al- 
most any other country such a remark 
might have gone unnoticed. But it was 
too much for Premier Adnan Menderes. 

On Menderes’ orders, Education Min- 
ister Ahmet Ozel shot off a letter to 
Ankara’s academic senate demanding that 
Feyzioglu be dismissed for indulging in 
politics. The senate investigated the case, 
cleared Feyzioglu and refused to drop him, 
The decision did not stop Ozel: he fired 
Feyzioglu anyway. 

Though four Ankara professors resigned 
in protest and students walked out on a 
one-day strike, the government remained 
adamant. Police rounded up 300 students 
for questioning. “also began badgering stu- 
dents and professors at Istanbul Univer- 
sity. Finally, last week the government 
announced that it would push through 
laws virtually abolishing the powers of the 
university senates and thus bring the uni- 
versities under complete government con- 
trol. The case of Dean Feyzioglu had 
proved to be something of a milestone: it 
marked the government's determination to 
end academic freedom in Turkey. 


One of the Ablest 


To any stranger seeing him for the first 
time striding along the campus of Prince- 
ton University or lunching with the boys 
at the Quadrangle Club, Robert Francis 
Goheen (rhymes with so keen) would 
hardly seem to be more than a typical 
Ivy-League graduate student. He has the 
uniform crew cut, usually wears the stand- 
ard tweed jacket. But at 37, Assistant 
Professor Goheen is a first-rate classicist 
who has won the devotion of his students 
and the respect of his elders. Last week, 
after more than a year’s search for a suc- 
cessor to retiring President Harold W. 
Dodds, the trustees of Princeton decided 
that Goheen was just their man. 

The son of a Presbyterian doctor- 
missionary, Goheen grew up in India, got 
his first taste of U.S. education when he 
entered Lawrenceville as a junior in 1934. 
Two years later, dropping him off at 
Princeton, his parents told his freshman 
adviser: ‘We've got, to return to India. 
Please look after this boy.” Little care 
was needed, Goheen made both the varsi- 
ty soccer team and Phi Beta Kappa. 
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After a year of graduate study, he car- 
ried the habit of success into the Army, 
rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel in 
the 1st Cavalry Division in the Pacific. 
At war's end. he was doubtful about 
returning to the academic life. But his 
fatherly former freshman adviser, Chair- 
man Whitney Oates of the classics de- 
partment, had no intention of letting Go- 
heen out of Princeton's sight. He saw to 
it that his former student received one of 
the first four Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
young talent 
Goheen got his 


ships designed to attract 
1945, 


into teaching. In 





le 
John Loengord—Lire 
PRINCETON'’S GOHEEN 


From obscurity, a plum. 


Ph.D., settled back into the pleasant rou- 
tine of faculty life. 

In class. waving an inevitable cigarette 
about, he packed his lectures with so 
much information that writers’ cramp 
became universal among his students. In 
1951 he published his /magery of Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone, which, in bringing the 
techniques of 20th century literary criti- 
cism to classical scholarship, is considered 
by his colleagues to be something of a 
scholarly “roadbreaker.”” But beyond his 
teaching and research, Goheen retained 
his one-of-the-boys quality—the amiable 
father of six children, the Sunday after- 
noon coach of a small boys’ football team, 
the dufferish but genial companion on the 
golf links. 

Last week, in view of the many big 
names (e.g., Adlai Stevenson) that rumor 
had bandied about as possible successors 
to Dodds, Goheen was as startled as any- 
one over “this elevation to sudden emi- 
nence.” But like Harvard and Yale before 
it, Princeton had dipped into obscurity 
and pulled out a plum. “He is,” 
Classicist Oates of Goheen. “one of the 
ablest men in the whole damn teaching 
profession.” 


says 


The Delinquént Teachers 


From boys and girls all over the U.S. 
the scrawled letters poured in, some 
peremptory. some urgent—all rather vague. 
“Dear Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce.” 
wrote one boy from Reno. “We are reading 
about coal. Could you send some pam- 
phlets and a piece of coal.’’ A pupil in El 
Dorado, Ark. asked for “pictures and post- 
cards.” He did not say what sort of pic- 
tures or of what, but he did provide one 
pertinent bit of information: “I am in 
Mrs. Jackson’s room.” Said a brief note 
from Southwick. Mass.: “Will you send 
me all the information about your state.” 

"Information." To the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce such requests are 
all in a day’s work. But each year more 
and more of them have come in. until the 
chamber must now handle more than 
1,000 a month, Indeed. this sort of letter 
writing has become something of a na- 
tional habit—and it is causing many a 
business and Government executive to 
wonder just what U.S. teachers are up to. 

In Boston Governor Herter’s office aver- 
ages up to ten letters a day from young 
information seekers. The pupils ask for 
samples of all Massachusetts minerals, lists 
of state judges and the names of all state 
wild flowers. The Boston Chamber of 
Commerce has received postcards with 
only the word “Information” on them. 
The young writers want samples of soil 
and biographies of the Founding Fathers. 
The Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry gets 5,000 letters a month. 
The Douglas Aircraft Co. in Los Angeles 
has received as many as 686 in a week. 

"| Will Flop." Both chambers of com- 
merce and corporations try conscientiously 
to answer the letters they get. Up to a 
point, they welcome and even encourage 
the letter-writing habit on the theory 
that today’s pupils will be tomorrow's 
customers and tourists. But the whole 
thing is getting out of hand. Says William 
H. P. Smith of the Boston chamber: 
“We're just swamped with this mail from 
kids. Most of the information they ask 
for they could find in any World Almanac, 
sometimes even in a phone book.” “Some 
of our teachers,” says Executive Director 
Sherman Voorhees of the Pittsburgh cham- 
ber, “are delinquent.” Instead of learning 
how to use the encyclopedia, “children are 
being taught the easy way out.” Adds a 
Pittsburgh businessman: “If teachers in- 
sist that their students bother companies 
for information, why don’t they have the 
courtesy to see that they do it right? If 
they’d tell the children how to write prop- 
er letters. we'd be happy.” 

For all the complaints, there seems to 
be no quick cure for the habit. By now 
too many children have apparently come 
to believe that Government and industry 
have a sort of duty to get them through 
school. As one California fifth-grader 
wrote: “Will you Please send me some 
pitures of Pennsylvaina Because I'am 
study Pennsylvaina In school. I need 
pictues of Penn. very bad. So please send 
me some pictures. If I don’t get some 
picturs I will_flop in. school.” 
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Walter Landor, package designer, says 
“‘Shoppers are becoming calloused to competitive 
sales claims. More and more, they want to see 
before they buy. 

‘“Because it allows people to sell themselves on a 
product, transparent Olin Cellophane offers a simple 
answer to the problem of motivating the ‘show-me- 
or-else’ consumer. Properly designed cellophane 
packaging reaches people deep down in their sub- 


conscious where the heart strings release the purse 


A Packaging Decision Can Change the Course of a Business 





strings...to move your products faster off the shelf 
Walter Landor’s advice reflects the most advanced 
thinking in modern package design. If the appear- 
ance and quality of your product is an asset, let an 
Olin Film Division packaging consultant help you or 


Olin 


your designer repackage to 
meet the challenge of to- 
day’s more critical shoppers. 
Olin Film Division, 655 
Madison Ave.. New York 21. 
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OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORP 
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tennial Decanter ...in honor 
of our 100th anniversary year, 
aie “ : 
comes pre-wrapped in a hand- ‘ } o 


_ 


some gift carton bearing no \ 


advertising. 


so proudly youll give... 


Because more millions of Americans choose it for themselves than any other brand. 


Seagram's 7 Crown is unquestionably America’s most appreciated whiskey gift 


give Seagram’ 


eS 


— 


— 
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Whether you give 7 Crown in 
the Centennial Decanter or in 


bottle, it’s the same, 





the reg 


fine whiskey more millions en- 





joy than any other throughout 


the year. 


so proudly youll serve 


Serve it with confidence. Give it with pride, secure in the knowledge that the finest 


gift container of all is the one that contains the finest whiskey. 


and be Sure _ 


. Seagram's 7 Crown. 
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For every 10,000 dial telephone lines, as much as 300 tons of complex switching apparatus moy be needed ... as 


many as 100 Western Electric men moy be required merely to install it in your Bell central office ready to serve you 


Putting telephone service at your fingertips! 


; = Ven years ago, Mr. & Mrs. America, 
you made 98 million Bell telephone 
calls a day. Today, you make ove 

A 204 million. Tomorrow? Probably 

ey, millions more daily and that's 

going to keep Western Electric installation men plenty 
busv he Iping to make ut possible 


These men are part of oul mobile staff of 20,000 


wostern Electie 


— | 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


installers. They do the intricate job of installing and 
final-checking Bell telephone central office switching 
equipment produced in Western Electric Lactories. 
They are fulfilling another of the tunctions we per 
form as the manufacturing and supply unit of the Be ll 
System. They illustrate another way Western Electric 
helps the Bell System achieve its goal: providing you 


with good, depc ndable tel phone Service. 





UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





TELEVISION & RADIO 





Face the Lottery 


In their hot pursuit of headline-makers, 
TV’s three major news-panel shows have 
grown so competitive that they are forcing 
statesmen to new stratagems of diplo- 
macy. When Moderator Oliver Presbrey 
of ABC's Press Conference began thank- 
ing Britain’s Opposition Leader Hugh 
Gaitskell for having “chosen” to appear 
in a filmed edition of the show, Gaitskell 
broke in to ask that he change that to 
“accepted” the invitation. This phrasing 
would square him with a future host, 
CBS's Face the Nation, explained Gait- 
skell, who added discreetly that he al- 
ready had promised NBC's Meet the Press 
first crack at him whenever he becomes 
Britain's Prime Minister. Last week for- 
mer Supreme Allied Commander Alfred 


KIRK JORDAN 


ABC's Omnibus (Dec. 16, 9 p.m., E.S.T.) will stage a 
play by William Saroyan, The Christmas Tie, with Helen 


Hayes as a refined shoplifter. 
Disneyland (Dec. 19, 7:30 p.m., 


Hour (Dec. 19, 10 p.m., CBS). 


Playhouse 90, U.S. TV's biggest drama mill (Dec. 20 
9:30 p.m.. CBS), offers free-lancing Nanette Fabray and 
Lew Ayres in The Family Nobody Wanted, the true story of 


ABC) takes Donald 
Duck into Latin America and TViewers to the traditional 
Mexican children’s celebrations, the posadas. 

Gracie Fields, 58. returns for a live repeat of last year’s 
popular success, James M. Barrie’s The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals, adapted by Robert Anderson for the U.S. Steel 


Gruenther, long impregnable to a bom- 
bardment of invitations by the three pro- 
grams, maneuvered a skillful surrender. 
At his request and in full view of Wash- 
ington newsmen, a Pentagon pressagent 
solemnly dropped three slips of paper into 
a hat. each marked with the name of a 
different show. Then, eyes averted. he 
fished out the winner: Face the Nation, 
which triumphantly booked him for this 
Sunday's show (1:30 p.m.). 


Pied Piper's Problems 
“Congratulations,” said a_ well-wisher 
last week to NBC's newly appointed vice 
president for television programming. 
“You mean condolences.” replied Eman- 
uel (“Manie™) Sacks, a short, dark man 
of 52 with a talent for finding talent. 


Sacks was only hali kidding. With the 


HOLIDAY CHEER 


Lucy and Desi will light up the tree for young 
Ricky's Christmos, George and Gracie wil! spend 
Christmas in joil, and the rest of TV's requiars wil 
deck their corn with holly for the holidoys. There 
will also be o spate of special programs, promis- 
ing, in all, a two-week cascade of goodies and not- 


so-goodies. Some of the most promising promises: 


possible exception of watching the screen 
all day long, no task in TV is tougher than 
figuring out how to keep it filled. One of 
the big challenges facing Sacks and his 
fellow programmers on the other net- 
works: the current season has turned into 
a big Unspectacular, and so far there is 
little in the way of new shows or fresh 
ideas to replace the many failures. 

Last week the planners felt the first big 
wallop of another challenge: through local 
stations in major viewing areas, a broad- 
side of some 2.500 recently available pre- 
1949 Hollywood movies began hitting the 
TV screen as if it were a bull’s-eye. In a 
blaze of ballyhoo, Manhattan’s WCBS be- 
gan unwrapping its $20 million package of 
72s M-G-M films at the rate of two a day. 
With Clark Gable in Command Decision, 
the station scored a whopping Trendex 
rating of 28.4 on Saturday night after 
10:30 p.m., then found that even on a 
Monday enough viewers stayed up past 


BASIL RATHBONE 


go-minute musicolorcast. Basil Rathbone as a syncopated 
Scrooge, plus Singers Vic Damone, Patrice Munsel, Martyn 


Green, Robert Weede and other un-Dickensian characters. 


old Kirk Jordan. 


Robert Montgomery Presents (Dec. 24.9:30 p.m.. NBC) 
departs from its straight drama format to present the prize 
plum of the Christmas pudding—Gian Carlo Menotti’s stir- 
ring Amahl and the Night Visitors (in color). The tele-opera 
gets for its seventh TV performance a new Amahl, ten-year- 


Studio One offers Paul Crabtree’s A Christmas Surprise 


(Dec. 24, 10 p.m., CBS), with Robert Q. Lewis and Orson 
Bean in a comedy about a TV show’s disruptive visit to 
a family on Christmas Eve. 


a preacher who adopted twelve orphans, each 
from a different country. 

Lux Video Theater's Hollywood Holiday 
Musical Revue (Dec. 20, 10 p.m., NBC) will 
reclaim hit tunes from top movies over the 
past 25 years. with Shirley Jones, Gordon 
MacRae and Phil Harris, all in color. 

Perry Como, in two holiday colorcasts 
(Dec. 22 and 29, 8 p.m.. NBC), will engage. 
among others, Bishop Fulton Sheen. Rose- 
mary Clooney. Teresa Brewer. Red Buttons 
Louis (“Satchmo”) Armstrong. 

Holiday on Ice (Dec. 22, 9 p.m., NBC) 
will glisten for go minutes, featuring 44-year- 
old Sonja Henie as the Sugarplum Fairy in 
the Nutcracker Suite, and Olympic Figure- 
Skating Champion Hayes Alan Jenkins. 

The Stingiest Man in Town (Dec. 23, 
9 p.m., NBC) will be Alcoa Hour's first 
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HELEN HAYES 


Church services will come on screen via 
ABC, which schedules a Christmas Eve serv- 
ice (11 p.m.) from Manhattan's Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and Midnight Mass 
at Washington, D.C.’s Church of the Sacred 
Heart. and NBC, which plans to telecast 
Midnight Mass from Manhattan's St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral and a Christmas Day 
(11 a.m.) service inside the Washington 
(D.C.) Cathedral. 

The Bob Hope Chevy Show (Dec. 25 
9 p.m., NBC), on film, will show Hope 
Ginger Rogers, Mickey Mantle, Peggy King 
Jerry Colonna and the Purdue Glee Club 
entertaining U.S. troops in Alaska. 

At Year’s End (Dec. 30, 3 p.m.) will be 
CBS’s sign-off to 1956. In a_ three-hour 
stretch, commentators will sum up the sci- 
ence, social and political stories of the year. 
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MY SIN 


---@ most 


provocative perfume ! 





LANVIN 


the best Taras hia 2 fer 
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midnight to give an impressive 21.1 to 
Ronald Colman and Greer Garson in Ran- 
dom Harvest. In Chicago WBKB leaped 
from fourth to first place by launching 
740 RKO movies with a showing of Rosa- 
lind Russell in The Velvet Touch, and two 
other stations rushed in fresh Hollywood 
features of their own. Philadelphia's 
WFIL led its field late at night by dipping 
into a vault newlh RKO, 
M-G-M and 20th Century-Fox. 

Lana at Peak Hours. Viewers had little 


complaint, except where too 


Ivy stocked by 





cause lor 
many commercials studded the movies to 
pay off their huge costs. Some network 


execulives professed to be unworried 


they said that affiliates are showing the 
big movies on their own time, not during 
the choice hours pledged to networks. But 
NBC, staunch champion of “live” televi- 
sion (in part because of its 
ment in color TV) is frankly fretting. 

NBC afhli- 


ates have dropped the costly live network 
show, Your Hit Parade, so they can start 





deep involve- 


In Boston and Providence 


their own movie features half an hour 
earlier that night. NBC's nightly Tonight, 
Allen, has been so badly 
mauled by competing movies that the net- 
work is revamping the show—though, 
gamely, still on a live basis. What NBC 
dreads is that it may one day be helpless 
to accommodate an advertiser on its full 
national network because too many ot its 
‘optional” affiliates will be en- 
grossed by Robert Taylor making love to 
Lana Turner at peak hours. 

NBC's movie threat 
would also meet the threat from CBS, 
which last week captured all top ten Neil- 
sen ratings for November and all but one 


with Steve 


150-0dd 


answer to the 


of the top ten rated by Trendex, The 
answer: more and better live shows. 

"A No-Talent Guy." Though he is the 
key man charged with producing the an- 
swer, Manie (pronounced Manny) Sacks 
has never created any entertainment in 
his life. once told an interviewer: “I am 
strictly a no-talent guy myself.” But he 
probably can commandeer more live tal- 
ent than anybody in broadcasting. Born 
and educated in Philadelphia, Manie, who 
looks like a rough draft of Frank Sinatra, 
learned show business as an actors’ agent 
(show biz lingo: “flesh peddler”) for the 
Music Corp. of America, then took over 
bookings for Columbia Records. In that 
job, he successfully persuaded Dinah 
Shore, Sinatra, Benny Goodman, Harry 
James, Xavier Cugat to switch their re- 
cording allegiance to Columbia from RCA 
Victor. In 1950, Manie himself switched 
to RCA Victor, and brought in his wake 
a batch of loyal recording stars. 

What makes Manie a Pied Piper of stars? 
He says: “My relations with artists are 
close. I'm a bachelor. Supper isn’t on the 
table at 6 o'clock. I come and go as I 
please. So I can devote my time to them 
and I'm blessed with their confidence.” He 
was best man when Harry James married 
Betty Grable, gave the bride away when 
Sinatra married Ava Gardner. In a world 
of sharkskin-suited man-eaters, he has 
risen to the top by sheer amiability, con- 
sideration and eagerness to please. Once 








TALENT HuNTER SACKS 
Safe amona the man-ecters. 


when he was flying to Hollywood with 
Milton Berle, the comedian exclaimed un- 
happily that he had forgotten to buy life 
insurance for the flight. “Have half of 
mine,” said Manie graciously, and en- 
dorsed his policy accordingly. 

Long an NBC vice president without 
portfolio, Sacks comes to his new job with 
frank qualms: “I didn’t know I was com- 
petent for it.” But he plans to do what he 
does best: woo plenty of new talent (in- 
cluding idea men), and sign up the most 
promising to long-term contracts. He be- 
lieves that TV was not meant to be a mere 
exhibitor of old movies. Says Programmer 
Sacks: “Our job is creating. If you don’t 
create, you might as well close shop.” 


Program Preview 





TELEVISION 


Shower of Stars (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
CBS). Musical version of A Christmas 
Carol, with Fredric March (color). 

Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). Sincerely, Willis Wayde. 

Perry Como Show (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Guests: Gina Lollobrigida, Groucho Marx. 

The Boing-Boing Show (Sun. 5:30 
p.m., CBS). New cartoon series. 

Air Power (Sun. 6:30 p.m., CBS). 
Counterblast, the story of England's blitz, 
narrated by Walter Cronkite. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (Sun. 7:30 
p-m., NBC). The Little Foxes (color). 

The Chevy Show (Sun. 9 p.m., NBC). 
With Dinah Shore. 

Special Program (Tues. 11:15 p.m. 
CBS, NBC). Speaker: Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Radio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m. 
ABC). Madame Butterfly, with Albanese. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). With Leonard Bernstein, 
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ALLOYS 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...- help make 
dining a delight 


Beautiful, distinctive stainless steel 
flatware is sweeping the nation be- 
cause it’s so bright, attractive, and 
never needs polishing. 

Stainless steel owes its enduring 
luster to chromium—the “prince” of 
alloying metals. ELECTROMET pro- 
duces chromium alloys from ores 
mined in far corners of the world. 
It’s chromium that makes stainless 
’... gives its distine- 
tive color and aristocratic quality. 


steel ‘stainless’ 


Chromium alloys are among the 
more than 100 different alloys made 
by ELECTROMET. Others include 
manganese for toughness... vana- 
dium for strength... silicon for spe- 
cial electrical properties ... all of 
which make possible the hundreds of 
different steels available today. 

Providing alloys is only part of 
ELECTROMET service. Continuing 
research and development in alloys 
and metals will help make tomor- 
row’s metal products still better. 

For more information about al- 
loys, contact ELECTROMET. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 EB. 42nd St. [qs New York 17, N.Y. 
METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
... THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Bi revere woyeever! 





The term “Electromet” is a registered trademark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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“Tt’ll last a lifetime— thanks to Alloys” 
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A road earning money? Absolutely—in the form of gas taxes 

and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle 

miles of traflic a road handles the more money it earns. 
This concrete road is U.S. 66 near Waynesville, Mo. The 


section shown carries a daily average of 6,450 vehicles. 


The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 6,450 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Mo. $.00568 
Equals this road’s earnings per day per mile $36.64 
Times the number of days in a year 365 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $13,374 


Minus the annual cost to build and maintain 
such a road during its expected lifetime $10,000 
Equals the annual net profit this road earns per mile $3 3,374 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they 
attract the most traflic and have the longest life and lowest 
annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building 
and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves 


less and less for new highway construction. 


To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important 


reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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THE THEATEI 


New Musical in Manhattan 
Happy Hunting (book by How 


Lindsay and Russel Crouse; music by Ha 
lyrics by Matt Dubey) oj 



















900 advance sale and ma 

<e in a few pennies more. For it boas 
Merman, who is known to be fi 

no matter what she appears in. Hap{ 





proves it: as musicomedy, it 


Hunt 


e 





1 just not out of the top drawe 





it is from a discontinued line of furnitur 


Even what is most up to date about tl 





ETHEL MERMAN 
A way with peanuts or pear 


show—its background of the Grace Kell 
wedding—is satirically, by now, down 
peanuts. 

Sut Musicomedienne Merman goes 
her work in much the same way, whethe 
she is peddling peanuts or pearls. She play 
a rich, uninhibited Philadelphia wido 
who, unwelcome in society and uninvite 
to the Monaco nuptials, vengefully bas 
bigger game from the royal preserve 
Where she can, Ethel outflanks her mat 
rial; where she cannot, she outstares i 
Just watching her handle a_ third-ra 
song can compensate for its third-ratenes 
Whatever her stage environment—ridir 
an ocean liner or bucking the Main Lin 
singing of a dead husband or chattir 
with a live horse—she has the urgency « 
a steam calliope. the assurance of a 
empress. and a likable low-downness a 
her own. The Ethel Merman who began : 
little more than wonderfully lusty voc 
cords has expanded and grown into a 
expertly manipulated stage personality 
and in a show business that so often turt 
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It is traditional to specify Mead Papers whenever a 
distinctive printed piece is desired. Indeed, for many 
in the graphic arts, there never has been a time when 
the selection of Mead Papers did not signal the begin- 
ning of a “special quality” job, because they are 
known for their fine appearance, their printabilicy, 


their versatility. You, coo, can specify their use with 


y of the famous Mead trade-mark, Ralph D' Altilio uti- oF 
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crystals, Faceted, hed and care aA 
ss ge i leaf od brilliant bi , m4 \ 


FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP DEMANDS FINE PAPERS 


every assurance of getting the results you want at 
the price you wish to pay 

No matter what the process or the purpose, you'll 
find a paper made by Mead ideally suited to your 
need and budget. For announcements, for catalogues 
and brochures, for booklets and folders, for any printed 


piece, specify Mead Papers, the papers the experts use. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Papermakers to America 


Sales Offices: Mead Papers, Inc., 118 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio » New York ¢ Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia « Adanta 


the funny into the vulgar, she consistently 
converts vulgarity into fun. 

Hers is a real triumph in Happy Hunt- 
ing, but—as Merman triumphs are meas- 
ured—a minor one, what with a book that 
has at best a routine brightness, and a 
score that sometimes lacks lilt even where 
it seems reminiscent. There is just one 
really good song, Mutual Admiration Soci- 
ety, and one lively ditty, Every One Who's 
“Who's Who.” The dancing, except for a 
tango number, suggests the hotcha of a 
generation ago. The romantic lead, Cine- 
mactor Fernando Lamas, has a voice and 
good looks; the Jo Mielziner sets have light- 
ness and good looks; but the show, all too 
often, leaves Ethel a forsaken Merman. 


New Play in Manhattan 

Night of the Auk (by Arch Oboler) 
took place on a rocket ship returning to 
the earth from man’s first landing on the 
moon (time: “The day after some tomor- 


row”). The mood of the return voyage is | 


far from jubilant. what with a loathed 
egomaniac in command, a succession of 
murders and suicides, the discovery that 
full-scale atomic war has broken out on 
earth, and the knowledge that the rocket 
ship itself is almost surely doomed. Play- 
wright Oboler seems indeed to be proph- 
esying that the atomic age may end up 
with man as extinct as the great auk. 
Closing at week's end, the play min- 
gled one or two thrills with an appalling 
number of frills, one or two philosophic 
truths with a succession of Polonius-like 
truisms, an occasional feeling for lan- 
guage with pretentious and barbarous mis- 
use of it. A good cast of actors, including 
Claude Rains, Christopher Plummer and 
Wendell Corey, were unhappily squan- 
dered on a pudding of a script—part 
scientific jargon, part Mermaid Tavern 
verse, part Madison Avenue prose—that 
sounded like cosmic advertising copy. 





TRE PRES? 





Crime & Punishment 


After deliberating for only 88 minutes, 
a Manhattan jury last week convicted 
three minor figures in the acid blinding 
of Labor Columnist Victor Riesel (Tre, 
Sept. 10 et ante). Two were sentenced to 
five years in federal prison, the other to 
two years. Scheduled for trial this week: 
Mob Chief Johnny Dio (real name: Dio- 
guardi), 42, charged with plotting the 
attack to keep Riesel from testifying in a 
grand-jury investigation of trucking- and 
garment-industry rackets. 


The Newsman Shortage 

“A journalism graduate.” according to 
an old newspaperman’s quip, “is only one 
degree removed from a good reporter.” 
Today, instead of turning away the di- 
ploma bearer, U.S. newspapers are bid- 
ding eagerly for journalism school grad- 
uates—and finding that there are not 
nearly enough to go around. From Tulane 
University’s 30-student department to 
Northwestern's famed Medill School of 
Journalism (enrollment: 482), journalism 
deans report that they receive up to ten 
job offers for every graduate. Said a Jour- 
nalism Quarterly survey of 76 schools last 
week: “For the second year in a row, not 
a single institution reported a surplus of 
graduates.” 

The major reason for the shortage is 
that public relations firms, advertising 
agencies, trade publications, house organs, 
radio and TV stations are all offering 
graduates higher salaries than newspapers. 
Of 53 students who will graduate next 
year from the State University of Iowa's 
journalism school, only 16 plan to work 
for daily or weekly newspapers; less than 
one-third of the school’s students are ma- 
joring in editorial work, v. 42% in 1951. 

Though major dailies usually have more 
job applications than jobs, newspapers in 
most areas are not only crying for new 
blood but have steadily increased wage 
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scales. Nevertheless, the average starting 
pay for a newspaperman at graduation 
last June was $316 monthly, v. an average 
$366 for other professions. By contrast. 
General Electric Co., which regularly 
shops journalism schools for public rela- 
tions staffers, offered them starting sal- 
aries of $385 a month with guarariteed 
10% raises after six months. 

One result is that journalism has little 
appeal for students. In a 1956 survey of 
5,280 high-school boys in the top 5% of 
their classes, only 1.5% planned careers 
in the entire communications field; eleven 
times as many students were interested in 
science research and 22 times as many 
planned to become engineers. 


° ee 
Depth in Dixie 

After the May 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing segregation in public 
schools, most Southern newspapers played 
up stories of anti-integration violence, but 
shied away from the more significant story 
of desegregation’s quiet progress (TIME, 
Jan. 17, 1955). But the Southern press is 
changing its ways. Last week Don Shoe- 
maker, onetime editor of the Asheville, 
N.C. Citizen, who heads the nonprofit, 
nonpolitical Southern Education Report- 
ing Service, said that “objectivity is clearly 
on the rise” in Southern news columns, 

Shoemaker told a University of Illinois 
seminar for political reporters that the 
South's 38 biggest dailies (all but a dozen 
of which editorially defend segregation ) 
are now playing desegregation stories 
“straight down the line.”” seem less in- 
clined to emphasize news that depicts the 
Negro in a bad light. Said Shoemaker: 
“The feeling at first was that any news 
treatment of the problem would be re- 
sented by readers, because it was such a 
highly touchy subject. Now newspapers 
have found readers don’t resent it, and use 
their own staffs to cover the problem in- 
stead of relying on the news services. 
There is more reporting in depth.” 
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"With such 
wonderful 
service, 
the only 
way fo 
travel is 





Distinguished 
first-class 
service, every 
night, overnight 
New York to 
London 


fly>-B0Al 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 





Reservations: from your travel agent or Rritish 
Overseas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York...also offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Loa Angelea, Miami, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
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Imaginative minds and 
skilled hands created these 5 “ideas” 
for industry and you 










More than 50 years ago, General Mills launched its first research program: 






Since then many startling achievements have emerged from our laborator- 






ies into industry and home. These achievements are changing production 






practices, improving man’s environment. Not content with yesterday's 






performance, the five divisions of the General Mills Industrial Group are 






reaching still further inco the unknown, hoping to serve industry and you 






still better. The following examples are representative of recent products 






and processes resulting from this research. 


















1/3 Fly Faster With Sludge-Free Fucl. 
Today's improved petroleum fuels and 
lubricating oils are partly the result of 
General Mills versatile fatty nitrogen prod- 
ucts. They are added to jet and diesel fuels, 
fuel oil, and gasoline to prevent darkening 
and sludge, to actually stop formation of 
sludge precursors. The fatty amines and 
quaternaries protect metals from corro 
sion by depositing a molecular film on 
its surface, find widespread use in refinery 
ations, crude oil production, trans- 
ation, storage. New booklet tells 






more, explains other exciting uses 


Chemical Division, Kankakee, Hl. 











| Millions of Mops Using Cellulose Sponge. Why? They're more 
Sanitary, more absorbent, easier co use, Several million units of 
O-Cel-O cellulose sponge are used yearly by mop manufacturers to 
make high quality mops tor home and industry, O-Cel-O makes a spe- 
cialized product with extremely high water absorption, outstanding 
resistance to chemicals, If you have industrial uses for cellulose sponge 
requiring these or other specialized properties, getin touch with 


O-Cel-O Division, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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4/or Today's Metals Carry Man to the Moon? General Mills 
Dr. Gottfried Wehner says, ‘"No."’ Metals must be improved to 
cope with heat, other obstacles. Here he checks “sputtering” of metal 
under simulated conditions in outer space. Thi 
faceted research in theoretical and development r 

which are translated regularly into applications for industrial and milits 
use today. Booklet shows en 








y 





ineering, manufacturing facilities. 


Mechanical Division, Minneapolis 
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INFORMATION? Mills Buil 
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hese or other General Mills Industrial Group products and services 
writing Mr. C. H. Bell, President, General Mills, 1202 General 
esota 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Chemical Division * Mechanical Division * O-Cel-O Division * Soybean Division * Special Commodities Div 


[Golden Beans Keep Paint White. Soybeans gave paint makers 
new opportunities when General Mills introduced lite. This 
alkali refined soybean oil is exceptionally light colored t bleaching 
makes it even lighter. A neutral oil, A/balite has unusual non-yellowing 
properties, is used to make and maintain lightest colored finishes—to 
improve color and gloss retention, elasticity, toughness, durability in 
alkyd resin finishes. Send for facts about other soybean products coo. 











Soybean Division, Minneapolis 





5 New Foods, New Markets on the Horizon. Food processors are 
ling greener fields these days with Pro-80 Vital Gis , Gene 
Mills’ 80% protein. Low cost, high ¢ wheat protein, it enriches st 
and newly created foods to satisfy growing numbers of health and diet 
conscious consumers. Mixed with other ingredients during processing, 
Pro-80 is bland, compatible with other foods, adds no taste or odor, 


blends smoothly. Booklet tells of markets, uses 
Special Commodities Division, Minneapolis 
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SCIENCE 


TORNADO FUNNEL 


Man's Milieu 


From the missile-testing station at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla.. a modified Viking rocket 
ht last week 





soared up 125 





its bright exhaust yriefly like a 








wrong-way shooting star. Its flight was a 
partial t of the “vehicle” that will lift 
the U.S. artificial satellite in 1958, and the 
instruments that steer it, into its or 
bit around the ea W satellite 
is established there. one most im- 





portant jobs will be to keep track of the 


global movements of the white clouds far 
below. It will then be 
old task of 


In essence 


it the homely 





forecasting the wea 






does when 


ids 


what a farmer 
looks up at the sky and wetted 
finger to the wind. 
Young Science. Bet 
wetted finger and the cloud-watching sat- 
t 


ween the farmer 


ellite lies the young and booming science 
hundred i 


for another 50 years 


of meteorology. A years ago it 





hardly existed 





few people took it seriously. The ‘“weath 
erman” was a popular joke. and his vague 
daily forecasts had little more prestige 





than the guesswork predictions in farmers’ 
ilmanacs. 

attitude is slowly char 
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NEBRASKA PLAINS 


was known that large areas of low atmos 


pheric pressure 
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sweep across the 
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to bring stormy 
But this knowledge was us 
The 
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lorecasting. stormy lows or “cy 
' much faster than let 


carried by stagecoaches 


clones 
so in those days 
tries lying in their path could not be 








warned of their coming before they had 
come and gone. 

Modern scientific meteorolk was 
founded on the telegraph in assist 





the Crimean War. On Nov. 14. 1854 
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a violent 


from 





storm sank key 
Balaklava harbor 
Minister of 
Urbain I 
storm and 
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rather than cyclones, lit up meteorology 
like a new sun rising, and upgraded it 
into a more exact science. It is still the 
basis of the familiar newspaper weather 
maps. 

None of this made much impression on 
young Carl-Gustaf Rossby, who in 1918 
was a restless, adventurous 19-year-old 
student at the University of Stockholm. 
Son of a construction engineer, he went 
through gymnasium (secondary school) 
with no special interest in science, Look- 
ing around for an exciting profession. he 
thought at one time of astronomy. This 
attraction, he now recalls, came from sev- 
eral romantic novels about bearded astron- 
omers sitting on mountaintops and look- 
ing at the stars, while young girls in lacy 
nightgowns ran uphill toward them. tear- 
ing their nightgowns on the thickets. Calm 
reflection convinced him that real-life as- 
tronomy does not live up to this billing. 

For one year he haliheartedly studied 
physics at the University of Stockholm, 
then transferred to the Geophysical In- 
stitute in Bergen. Bergen had something 
special to offer: the great Professor Bjerk- 
nes, whom Rossby remembers as “a man 
with a bushel of hair, a remote interest in 
his students and a frugal way with his 
family.” Soon Rossby was living in the 
professor's house and planning to take his 
air-mass gospel to the ends of the earth, 

Mission to Washington. Although 
young Rossby was fascinated by the new 
meteorology, he did not stay put in Ber- 
gen. Like many European students, he 
wandered from university to university, 
stopping for a year at Leipzig. then re- 
turning to Stockholm. After winning his 
licentiate (graduate degree) in theoretical 
physics, he worked for a while for the 
Swedish weather bureau, where he de- 
cided “the prospects looked pretty bleak.” 
Rescue came in 1926 from the Sweden- 
American Foundation, which gave him a 
fellowship to go to the U.S. His mission: 
to sell the Bjerknes doctrine to U.S. 
meteorology, 

First stop was the Weather Bureau in 
Washington, where Rossby got an un- 
official job, The bureau was already an 
elderly outfit (founded in 1870) and val- 
iantly impervious to new ideas, especially 
when presented by a young Swedish mis- 
sionary so full of bounce that he could 
hardly stay on the floor. Rossby left the 
bureau hurriedly in 1927 after making an 
unauthorized weather forecast (a good 
one) for Lindbergh’s Mexico flight. 

Disgrace did not last long. The year 
1927 Was a yeasty period; the public was 
crazy about aviation. Almost at once the 
Swede rejected by the Weather Bureau 
was picked up by the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
and sent to California to establish the first 
airway weather reporting system. 

Western Air Express (now Western 
Airlines), a pioneer airline, was flying 
radio-less Fokkers made of cloth and ply- 
wood between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Weather procedure before take-off 
Was to call the next stop on the telephone 
and ask how the weather looked ahead. 
Often a field that had looked fine was 
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socked in when the flight arrived or un- 


Contour line: 
atmospheric 


WORTH + POLE 


HE map above shows the Northern Hemisphere with the circumpolar 

winds streaming west to east like a scalloped whirlpool. The lobes bulging 
southward are the Rossby waves, and their shifting of position can be 
forecast by Rossby’s equation: 


c-u-a(k) 


Where U is the speed of the circumpolar wind, Beta (8) is the Rossby 
parameter, a number that has to do with the rotation of the earth. L is 
the length of the wave. Figures for the wind speed and the wave length 
can be obtained from properly made high-altitude weather maps. of which 
the map above is a simplified example. When these figures are supplied, 
the equation gives C, the speed with which the waves will shift around 
the earth, carrying the weather with them. 

Most difficult concept in the above equation is the Rossby parameter. 
Beta. In this case it explains the tendency of air masses to spin counterclock- 
wise when they move toward the equator. If an air mass is over the North 
Pole, for instance, and is stationary in relation to the earth, it is nevertheless 
spinning like a wheel in space, one turn every 24 hours, because of the 
earth’s rotation. If this air mass were to be moved to the equator, it would 
keep its wheel-like spin, but the earth's surface below it would not be spinning 
the same way. It would be moving around the earth with a motion like the 
surface of a wheel's tire. So the transplanted air mass from the Pole will spin 
counterclockwise in relation to the nonspinning surface at the equator. 

Air does not move in masses from the Pole to the equator, but some in- 
crease of spin shows up whenever a mass in the Northern Hemisphere moves 
southward. This has an important effect on the behavior of air moving along 
the Rossby waves. Since the principle works in reverse also, it explains in 
part why tropical hurricanes lose some of their spin when they move north. 





airline’s territory for “people who had a 


expectedly bad weather was encountered 
en route, “They had not considered,” ex- 
plains Rossby, “that weather may come 
from sideways.” 

With his assistant, an air-minded Uni- 
versity of California student named Hor- 
ace Robert Byers, Rossby combed the 





telephone and who stayed put all day.” 
When one of these treasures (a gas-station 
owner, waterworks superintendent or ho- 
tel manager) was found, they tried to per- 
suade him to report visibility. ceiling, and 





rain or snow every 90 minutes. Some- 
times Rossby would borrow a pilot and 
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airplane from the Army Air Corps and 


buzz a remote small town. When all the 
inhabitants were craning their 
the glamorous flying machine. he 


necks at 
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land in the flattest field, parade into town 
in an air fan’s car and confer with the 
mayor. The result of this showmanship 
\ usually a group of weather reporter 
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He'd hold the hand of a nightclub 
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out those Swedish compliments. If it 
iny other guy, the girl would have called 
the manager.” 

In 1928 Rossby was invited by Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tec hnology to head 
its department of meteorology. He left 
Byers in charge of the weather-reporting 
system and said goodbye to California and 
its convivial pilots. “A problem solved,” 
Rossby often remarks, 
lem.” 


boiled pi 


other 





with 
manners.’ 
day's. 


way women, 


ladling 


was 


“is a dead prob- 
In Cambridge fresh problems were 
waiting for him. 

M.1.T.’s meteorology department. now 
1 large and flourishing academic province, 
then had a faculty of two: Rossby and 
Hurd Willett. They roomed together in a 
Boston apartment, worked and played to- 
gether. Soon Rossby began seriously dat- 
ing Harriet Marshall Alexander, the pretty 
daughter of Boston physician, who at- 








tracted him initially by her ability to 
identify from their songs go different 
kinds of birds. Roommate Willett dated 


Harriet once. When he returned late that 








night. Rossby was waiting up for him. 
I shall kill you!” cried the passionate 
Swede. Willett withdrew, and Rossby 


married the girl. (They have three chil- 
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dren: Stig 25, a physics student at 
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n the ocean tloor 
Illinois Institute of Technology; Hans 
Thomas, 19, a science student in school 
near Stockholm; and Carin, 16, a stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago Lab- 
oratory School. 

After the romance was settled, Rossby 
and Willett remained friends and began 
plotting a major attack on the - 
phere. The Bjerknes theory is based 
ilmost entirely on grout observations 
but the great air that it deals with 
go practically to yp of the atmos- 
phere. Rossby reasoned that study of 
wind pressure, temperature, etc., at high 
altitude should show new facts about the 
atmosphere’s large-scale circulation. This 
was the time of the great Dust Bov 





drought of the "30s, and Rossby’s project 
got support from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which hoped to forecast droughts 
and other weather disasters. 


Facts from aloft proved hard to get. 
So M.I1.T. hired a Cessna. With Willett 
as pilot, he and Rossby made weather- 
observation flights every morning trom 


East Boston Airport. The 
soon took over and expanded this work, 
but the real solution of the problem was 


Government 





the radiosonde, Developed in the ‘30s 
these light. expendable radio transmit- 
ters were carried to great heights by 


small balloons, All the way up they re- 
ported pressure, temperature and humid- 
ity by radio. and their drift measured 
the winds aloft. 

Grand Pattern. At first the upper-air 
weather looked as confused and chaotic 
as weather on the ground. Then a grand 
pattern began to appear of gigantic hor- 
izontal waves in the eastward drift of air 
that around the earth in north 
temperate latitudes. These are the Rossby 
waves, also called “long w 


circles 


ves.” There are 
generally four or five of them festooned 
around the polar region. As they shift 
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they steer the moveme 
of cold and warm air masses that cont 
the weather in the North Temper 
Zone.* If the tip of a wave reaches 
far south, a great mass of polar air is 
to get broken off. Revolving counterclo 
wise, it drifts far into the tropics. 

By means of elaborate mathemati 
reasoning. Rossby evolved an equat 
that could be used to predict the shif 
of the waves (sec 


their positions, 








box). Since large-sc 
weather phenomena depend on this sh 
ing, Rossby'’s equation made it possil 
at least theoretically to forecast well 
advance most of the world’s weather p 
terns. His first paper on the subject, p 
lished in 1939. is looked on by meteor 
ogists as a major breakthrough. 

The date however, has anot] 
significance: it the start of Wo 
War II, during which meteorology st 
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Rossby did a part time hitch as head 
research with the Weather Bureau. whi 
had a new chief and was trying hard 
bring itself up to date. But in 1941. w 
the war spreading fast, the University 
Chicago asked him to head its new depa 
ment of meteorology. He accepted par 
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Chicago, Rossby lectured with a 
but attractive. Swedish accent 
of 400 students, force-feeding them with 
the Bjerknes doctrine. 

The students got a crash-grounding in 
the sort of meteorology that would be 
most useful in war. They learned how to 
predict whether the sky over a German 
city would be clear enough at a certain 
hour for high-altitude. visual bombing. 
Similar methods predicted days when dirty 
weather would protect ground troops from 
enemy air. 

Forecast on D-Day. The biggest mo- 
ment for military weathermen was critical 
D-day, when General Eisenhower's forces 
crossed the Chahnel to land on the Nor- 
mandy coast. Everything depended on the 
weather, which could have broken up the 
invasion fleet as it had the Spanish Ar- 
mada, sailing in the opposite direction, 
356 years before. As June 1944 ap- 
proached, the weather over the Channel 
remained impossibly bad. Each service de- 
manded several different kinds of weather. 
The airborne infantry wanted cloud-cover 
to shelter it from enemy fighters; the 
bombers wanted clear skies. Ground forces 
wanted cloud-cover and fairly dry soil in 
Normandy to support their vehicles. 

Selecting the kind of weather that would 
be best for all concerned. the High Com- 
mand asked the weathermen to pick the 
date when the chances would be highest 
for getting it. June 4 or § was chosen 
tentatively, but on June 3 the weathermen 
said no; the weather would not be good 
enough. On June 4 General Eisenhower 
postponed the invasion. Late that night 
he got better news from the weathermen. 
A storm, they said, would pass over the 
Channel on June 5, leaving fairly good 
conditions on Tuesday. June 6. 

Eisenhower followed the weathermen’s 
advice and made his decision for a June 6 
landing. June 5 was stormy, but on June 6 
weather conditions were reasonably good. 
The invasion forces crossed the Channel, 
finding the Germans unprepared, Their 
airplanes were grounded; their naval ves- 
sels absent. Deceived by the storm which 
had just passed, they thought Eisenhower 
would wait at least another day. 

The Generals Asked Too Much. Dur- 
ing the war, Rossby visited most of the 
theaters where his meteorologists were 
sweating out their decisions. Some of the 
generals and admirals, he noted, alternated 
between cursing the weathermen and de- 
manding forecasting accuracy that was 
impossible to supply. Many of their bitter- 
est complaints were not about the forecast- 
ing but about the weather. General Patton, 
despairing of meteorology, once turned to 
his chaplain: “Goddam it.” he shouted, 
“get me some good weather!” 

After the war was over, most of the mil- 
itary meteorologists shifted to other fields. 
The Weather Bureau was the only large 
employer, and although, under Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, it was considerably mod- 
ernized, it still had few Hating 
to see his beloved science slump to its 
prewar level, Rossby tried to persuade 
private industry to hire meteorologists 
or to contract for special meteorological 


jobs. 
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services. For a while he put his heart into 
this promotion effort, writing and even 
answering quite a lot of letters. An im- 
portant step was to persuade the Weather 
Bureau to make its Teletype weather data 
available to qualified persons to interpret 
as they saw fit. 

Before the war, most private meteorolo- 
gists were rural quacks who went by the 
phases of the moon or the furriness of 
caterpillars. The postwar crop is generally 
more responsible and far more effective. 
Most of them do not try “to beat the 
Weather Bureau.” Instead, they take 
Weather Bureau information and extract 
from it facts of special importance to 
their customers. They coach oil compa- 
nies on whether they should evacuate their 
offshore drilling rigs in the path of a 
hurricane. Knowledge that evacuation is 
not necessary may save many thousands 
of dollars. Small business for the pri- 
vate weathermen is advising whether to 
call off outdoor fairs and parties. Big 
business is coaching insurance companies 
that issue policies against losses caused 
by the weather. 

Jet Stream. Promoting private me- 
teorology was for Rossby a kind of decom- 
pression period after the war. It was not 
real science, and he had not forgotten the 
Rossby waves. Indeed, a startling feature 
of them had been forcibly impressed upon 
him during the war. 

Everyone who has glanced aloft at the 
high, feathery cirrus clouds knows that 
they often move at impressive speed, but 
until the U.S, B-29s began bombing Japan, 
no one realized just how hard the high 
winds could blow. Sometimes the bombers 
were even blown backwards by head winds 
approaching 200 m.p.h. 

When Rossby heard about these winds, 
he saw at once that they must be asso- 
ciated with the long, high-altitude waves 
that he had discovered. He named them 
the “jet stream.” After the war he worked 
out a highly mathematical theory to ac- 
count for the wind. Now the jet stream 
is used in the flight-planning of both civil 
and military airplanes. Its behavior can 
be predicted to a considerable extent by 
Rossby’s theories, 

Numbers Game. The most exciting 
postwar news for Rossby was the appear- 
ance of high-speed electronic computing 
machines. Meteorologists had often 
dreamed of “numerical forecasting,” i.e., 
predicting the future actions of the at- 
mosphere by applying mathematical equa- 
tions to its current pattern, but they 
were stopped at once by two difficulties: 
1) they did not know the proper equa- 
tions, and 2) they would have to do so 
much figuring that they could not keep 
up with the weather, let alone forecast it. 
British Meteorologist L. F. Richardson 
described in 1922 a forecasting center built 
like a gigantic theater, with 64,000 mathe- 
maticians frantically busy with desk com- 
puters. A modern computing machine can 
figure as fast as 100,000 men. 

Other men than Rossby noted this star- 
tling fact. Dr. Vladimir Zworykin, inven- 
tor of the iconoscope, the first effective 
television-camera tube, sold the idea to 
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his Princeton neighbor, the great Mathe- 
matician John von Neumann. Teaming up 
with Rossby, who provided the meteoro- 
logical knowledge, Von Neumann and his 
brilliant assistant Dr. Jule Charney de- 
vised ingenious mathematical tricks to 
shoehorn weather observations into com- 
puting machines. 

Rossby’s main contribution to numeri- 
cal forecasting, besides his discovery of 
the long waves, is his simplified equations, 
which treat the atmosphere as if it were 
as two-dimensional as a sheet of paper. 
Looked at in the large, this is not far from 
true. The part of the atmosphere that 
concerns the weather is only some seven 
miles deep, and it covers the surface of a 
globe 8,000 miles in diameter. Propor- 
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tionately, it is much thinner than the skin 
of an apple. 

Electronic Editor. Electronic weather 
forecasting is now being done with steadi- 
ly increasing success by the Joint Numeri- 
cal Weather Prediction Unit at Suitland, 
Md., where the Air Force, Navy and 
Weather Bureau have pooled their forces. 
Weather information flows into the ma- 
chines from both ground stations and 
upper-air probes. Some 1,400 punched 
cards cover North America. Other infor- 
mation equally important comes from the 
rest of the Northern Hemisphere, includ- 
ing Soviet Russia and Communist China. 
The machine even “edits” the raw data, 
selecting from masses of figures the spe- 
cial ones wanted, such as air pressure at 
18,000 ft. over the Aleutian Islands. 

The machine’s forecasts do not pin- 
point ground-level weather for any local- 
ity. They concern the behavior of the 
high-altitude waves, which have broad 
control over local ground weather. At 
present, says Dr. G. R. Cressman, head of 
the unit, the machine makes fine forecasts 
of upper-air weather for high-flying air- 
craft. For ground-level weather, it is not 
yet very good. 

All authorities insist that computer 
forecasting should not be judged by its 
present performance but by its capacity 
to improve. Old-style forecasting is partly 
a subjective art, but the computing ma- 
chine is objective. It will always come to 
the same conclusion about the same set of 
figures, and as the figures improve, its 
forecasts will improve also. 

The Rossby Limit. Rossby still watches 
numerical forecasting, but in 1950 he be- 
gan to get restless in Chicago. He had 
been there about ten years—the Rossby 
limit. Gradually, he transferred his in- 
terest to Sweden, where he hoped to find 
fresh contacts to keep his brain turn- 
ing over. 

Since the war, U.S. meteorology had 
continued to expand explosively. All the 
armed services were demanding better 
forecasting and better knowledge of the 
atmosphere. Radars had proved fine 
weather-observing tools, showing up rain 
or snow 300 miles away. Rockets could 
photograph from above hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles of weather, even 
entire hurricanes. Weather ships were sta- 
tioned at sea; weather airplanes were fly- 
ing into hurricanes. 

Rossby felt that the vigorous, hard- 
shelled U.S. type of meteorology was in 
good hands. It might be better for him to 
start at a new level, studying neglected 
properties of the atmosphere. With the 
help of the Swedish government, Rossby 
set up in Stockholm the International 
Meteorological Institute, which soon be- 
came a place of pilgrimage for meteorolo- 
gists, both European and American. 

Aside from continued study of atmos- 
pheric circulation, Rossby’s favorite pro- 
gram at Stockholm has been “atmospheric 
chemistry.” The atmosphere, he and his 
researchers have found, is anything but 
uniform chemically. Parts of it, for in- 
are full of sea-salt particles which 
kind of 
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are responsible for a common 
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rainfall. Not much is known about them, 
although they may be one of the fac- 
tors controlling the world’s climates. The 
chemicals in the airborne salt, for in- 
stance, are not in the same proportion as 
they are in the sea. No one knows why, 
and Rossby wants to find out. 

CO, Menace. Another atmospheric 
variable is carbon dioxide. CO, is com- 
paratively plentiful downwind from in- 
dustrial areas such as the Ruhr, and there 
is a good possibility that man’s fires and 
engines are adding so much of it to the 
atmosphere that the world’s climate may 
be changed drastically by the solar heat 
that it traps. Rossby wants to find out 
about this little matter too. 

He is not too hopeful about human 
efforts to change the weather. He admits 
that cloud seeding with dry ice or silver 
iodide particles can coax rain out of a 
susceptible cloud, but he is not convinced 
that it can be done often enough to be 
valuable. Rossby believes that better 
long-range forecasting would probably be 
more valuable than attainable extra rain. 
A long-range forecast of a disastrous 
drought (see NATIONAL Arratrs), such as 
the one that is affecting much of the U.S. 
at present, could prevent much suffering. 

Long a naturalized U.S. citizen, Rossby 
now splits his time between the U.S. and 
Sweden. In Stockholm he lives in an 
apartment full of books, pictures, orchids 
(which he cultivates) and Swedish an- 
tiquities. His headquarters in the U.S. is 
Cape Cod, where he works at the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. 

Respect the Planet. Rossby's next 
project, which may make him spend more 
time in the U.S., is to bring meteorology 
into close relationship with the other 
earth sciences, especially oceanography. 
The atmosphere affects both the sea and 
the land, and is affected by them, so 
meteorologists ought to work closely with 
oceanographers, geographers and geolo- 
gists. “The atmosphere,”’ says Rossby, “‘is 
man’s milieu. Everything that affects it 
affects man.” Long-range study of the 
milieu, he hopes, may show up the causes 
of recurrent droughts and wet periods, 
and of recurrent ice ages. “It would be 
nice to know,” says Rossby, “when the 
ice will cover our countries again.” 

A grand era in meteorology will begin 
when artificial satellites can watch the at- 
mosphere from above. “Right now,”” says 
Rossby, “we are like crabs on the ocean 
floor. What we need is a view from a 
satellite. Only from a satellite could we 
see the planetary waves.” 

But Rossby is not entirely happy about 
man’s fast-increasing powers. Each year 
the atmosphere is more polluted by man’s 
airborne refuse. Man’s atomic operations 
have already increased the earth’s radio- 
activity. Rossby watches all this with 
growing misgivings. He feels that the me- 
teorologists and their allies must hurry to 
understand the atmosphere before some 
bungler, well-meaning or otherwise, turns 
it against man. “Tampering can be dan- 
gerous,” he s “Nature can be vengeful. 
We should have a great deal of respect for 
the planet on which we live.” 
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Cherry 
Heering 


Denmark’ Liqueur Delight 
Since 1818 


Danish Recipe Booklet Free 
Includes recipes of Danish dishes, 
ideas for flower arrangements, 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. ..—~—~ 








Write Dept. T-2. 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 
122 East 42 Street 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


All your 


enjoy it! 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nov a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$30,154,700 
Burroughs Corporation 


412% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due December 1, 1981 


Convertible into Common Stock at $40 per share 


The Debentures are being offered by the Corporation to holders of its 
Common Stock for subscription, subject to the terms and conditions set 
forth in the Prospectus. The subscription offer will expire at 3:30 P.M 

E.S.T., on December 17, 1956. The several Underwriters may offer Deben- 
tures pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price 100% 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained im any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


December 4, 1956. 
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Russian Gymnast Larisa LatyNINA ON THE BALANCE BEAM 


End of the Affair 














Komsomol Pravda called it “the 
Go Phursday Soviet Sport.” Dur- 
ng velve ga rs filled with 25 
separate event such austere un- 
dertakings as co-Roman wrestling and 
long-horse vaulting—Russi Olympians 
won twelve gold me ind the U.S. 





none. With that, the race 





Hetwe n the Tot 
Olympics’ two cl ntenders was over. 
By their grim gl of points in the 





gave the U.S. 


the overall 


final days. the Russian team 
its first 
mathematics of the Olyt 

Wasted Words. The 


doused in the id 


beating since 1936 it 
Ipic 
last U.S, hope was 
the Olym- 
where the Australians 
turned out to be not only dangerous, as 


Games. 


water of 





pic swimming pool 
expected, but downright homicidal to U.S. 
hopes. The U.S. 
ly in the swi 


woman most dramatical- 
s the Walter Reed Swim 




















Club's Shelley Mann, who led a U.S. 
sweep of the meter “butterfly. U.S. 
men, expected to score heavily, were 
swamped in the foam of their hustling 


hosts. Murray Rose, a 17-vear-old Aussie 
who tries a seaweed diet and even hypno- 
tism to help him along, sliced through the 
water as if at his 
record in 


a shark were snapping 


toes, set a new Olympic the 


yoo-meter freestyle, helped his 
set a world record as they took the 8oo- 
meter relay, then came back to whip New 
York's George Breen in the gut-wrenching 
meter grind. 

In platform diving 
preserve of U.S. 
unbeatable competition came from an 
expected source. Time after time a Rus- 
sian woman and a Hungarian man among 
the seven judges automatically gave low- 
est marks on every dive to Gary Tobian 
ind Dick Connor of U.S. 


teammates 








the 


some 


long 
athletes 





the and the 
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part The a 


highest mark 
Tobian 
last 


: ; 
co's classy Joaquin Cay 


Even so, 
platform his 
lead over Mexi- 
1. Tobian flipped 





climbed to th for 





dive, nursing a sli 


through runt ible-twisting for- 





somersault with such 


ite that 
could only hold him down to a high 19.76 


ward one-and-a-} 





consumn grace his detractors 





points. Then Capilla soared into an equal- 
ly spectacular 


one-and-a-half 





double-twisti forward 





ind scored enough to win 
point. A 
Karl 


the championship by .o3 of a 
U.S. Diving Coach 
Michael did not change the result. 

Next day 
a peerless exhibition, the 
ing champion 


protest from 


overcoming the judges t 
nd- 
McCormick 
spun through 
intricate optional dives, performed a final 
running full-twisting forward one-and-a- 
half somersault that was good enough to 
add the platform title to her springboard 
victory and make her the first diver ever 
to win both titles in two Olympics. This 
was slim pickings, indeed, compared to 
Russia's sweep of 11 of the 17 gold med- 
als in gymnastics, three of which were 
won by lovely Larisa Latynina. 

Running Rhubarb. Eliminated from 
most of the last-week surge of frenzy, the 
U.S. team relaxed and watched the Olym- 
pian orgy of “international good will” de- 
generate into a running inter onal rhu- 
barb, Having stored it up through most 
of the two weeks of sportsmanlike inti- 
macy, competitors and fans alike began 
to let loose some of the bad temper in- 
duced by the Soviet repression of Hun- 
gary. The Russians’ popularity seemed to 
diminish as rapidly as their rose. 
They were so lustily when t 
took their turn on the 


police had to 





women’s de 
Pat 
26, a California housewife 


comely 











score 






booed 5 
fencing mats that 
escort them through the 


threatening crowds. 





Almost inevitably. there was even som 
bloodshed. In the Olympic pool, Hungar 
came to face with Russians fo 
the semifinals of water polo, indulged i 
in extra-rough version of [ 
games. While 


t 





ians face 
one of th 
Hungarian im 
shouted insults a 
1 blows 


toughest of 


he stands 
both 


ints in 


the Russians 





teams 











of the Russian playe tered 

word, “Fascis 1a Russian hay 
naker almost flattened Hungary's Ant« 
Bolvari. In closing minutes Russia 






Hun 


under the ey 


rutted 





rula 
Za 


climbed out of 


Vladimir Proko 


Ervin 





garian Center 


Hungarian 


ind the 











water, streaming blood. The i 
were too far behind (4-0) to win anyway 
so officials stopped the g ither tha 
walt tor full-fledged riot. 

Before the Hungarian water poloist 
went on to win the finals, they stood wit 
some of their countrymen at Melbourne 

d sadly said goodbye to other 
bed into an airplane heade 





The band played the stir 








ring c ot ga Mag) 
(Lor He Land) as 
plane roared hose on th 
round wonderec er to return hom 
or start new lives elsewhere. 

With that doleful ep taph to the Olvn 




















pic 1 ul, the games ended. Using the sys 
tem favored by U.S. sportswriters (1 
points for first, 5, 4, 3, 2 and for th 
ibsequent places), the Soviets had wor 
7 points. Second: the U.S., wit 

593. Third: Australia, w $4. (Unde 
the ropean system of 7 points for firs 
place, the score was ¢ | to 497.) Mel 
bourne’s largest funeral parlor took dows 


c 
its “Welcome 


Visitors 
solidly 


to Olympic 
hts 
that one desperate spectator tried to ge 
shipped home as freight. In the Olympi 
stadium, the gas was turned off thi 
Olympic flame, symbol of sporting compe 


sign 


were so booke¢ 





and 


tition, flickered out for another four years 


ALL-AMERICA 


N the days of Walter Camp, when 

most good football players went to 
Yale, Harvard or Princeton, it 
simple matter to pick one generally 
accepted All-America team. Now so 
many men from so many schools are 
touted as champs that picking All- 
Americas has become as common a 
year-end pastime as kissing under the 
mistletoe. The consensus this year: 


Was a 


Backs: Johnny Majors, Tennessee; 
Paul Hornung, Notre Dame; Tom Mc- 
Donald, Oklahoma; Jim Brown, Syra- 
cuse. 

Ends: Joe Walton, Pittsburgh; Ron 
Kramer, Michigan. 

Tackles: John Witte, Oregon State; 
Alex Karras, Iowa. 

Guards: Jim Parker, Ohio State; 
Bill Baylor. 

Center: Jerry Tubbs, Oklahoma. 
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Your Christmas tree is) "a= 1 
a long way from home 


While we don’t maintain that all the Christmas trees in the U.S. 
come from the vast northern areas we serve, chances are 

still good that your tinseled evergreen grew up in the snow- 
clad forest lands of Montana, Washington or Minnesota 

and that it came to you via Great Northern. Merry Christmas! 







For information about other business and industrial 
opportunities in Christmas-tree land, write E. N. Duncan, 
Director, Industrial and Agricultural Development, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, 
or consult your nearest Great Northern Industrial Agent. 


Let Great Northern take you 
home for Christmas 


No job we get all year long is quite so rewarding to 
us as carrying you home for Christmas. Travel care- 
free—certain you'll be on schedule. Reserve your 
ticket now. Write P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 







A new slant on RI B B 0 N S 


There are fewer clicks in Great Northern’s steel trail across the top 
of the nation, for long ribbons of welded rail are replacing shorter 
lengths of “high iron”. Result: quieter, smoother riding for pas- 
sengers and better freight service. 

For latest news about fast-freight service, write W. E. Nicholson,General 
Freight Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
























OTIS DOZIER’S “PLACE IN THE DESERT” 


ART 





Southwest Painter 


Regionalism, once a coursing stream in 


same time raising his 
painting to a level that transcends mere 
reportage. Nowhere is the problem more 


ity, while at the 


scape.” Texas born and bred, Dozier got 
his start doing PWAP murals, then put in 
seven years of study under Boardman 
Robinson at Colorado Springs’ Fine Arts 
Center: “I must have done 6.000 sketches 
of mining towns, rocks and the human 
figure.” 

The Essential Feeling. Although he 
now bases himself in Dallas, Dozier is 
constantly on the prowl. ranging from the 
bayous to the Big Bend with sketchbook 
in hand. Says Dozier, with a shy pride: 
“T can recognize any sound I hear at night 
and tell what kind of animal or insect 
made it. As I've grown older. I've gotten 
more interested in the architecture of how 
things grow. Mountains have a bony struc- 
ture, just like everything else. When you 
realize a mountain is a moving thing. you 
know there is movement in everything.” 
Having first made dozens of sketches, he 
ends up not using any. Says he: “By then 
I don’t have to lean on any crutches. I’ve 
got the essential feeling.” 

Otis Dozier’s themes—grasshoppers and 
bulls, Indian corn in the hot summer 
fields, a humid-swamp night scene—can 
be readily identified by any Texan. But 
his grasshopper is not just a laboratory 
specimen; it is a wondrous creature of 
heat and noise. When he painted Brahma 
Bull, Dozier did not try to provide a 
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U.S. art, today is a dry ditch, and prob- 
ably a very good thing too. The astound- 
ing vistas of the opening West have be- 
come familiar to a nation on wheels; most 
regional art has degenerated into pictur- 
esque views suitable for sale to tourists 
at roadside stands. Art viewers have come 
to expect more from artists than a pleas- 
ant rendering of a sunset over the Grand 
Canyon or the pine-studded shores of 
Rockport. Me. 

Taproots. But every artist has to live 
somewhere, and each must face the prob- 


difficult than under the empty vault of 
the great U.S. Southwest, with its endless 
horizons. dwarfing mountains and pictur- 
esque hangovers from the wild and wool- 
ly past. One of the new Southwest artists 
to face, and largely solve, this problem is 
Otis Dozier, 52, currently being hailed with 
a retrospective one-man show at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Dozier is a senior member of a group 
of Texas painters who have evolved what 
Manhattan’s Whitney Museum Associate 
Director Lloyd Goodrich calls “abstract 


guessing game for Texas cattlemen adept 
at estimating values on the hoof, but to 
capture “the thing you always feel about 
a bull. He’s the most powerful of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and he seems to know it.” 
In Place in the Desert (see cut), viewers 
are more likely to respond to Dozier’s 
sense of the earth's architecture, with its 
hard, crystalline ribs and the harsh, hot 
feel of the desert, than to pinpoint its 
location. Said Texan Dozier. who con- 
sciously aims to break the bonds of re- 
gionalism: “You've got to start from where 








lem of how to sink taproots in one local- 


"T oWarp the end of the 16th century a strange, aloof figure 

came to the Spanish hilltop town of Toledo. His origins 
were obscure, and his name—Domenikos Theotokopoulos—was 
so difficult that he was called simply El Greco (The Greek). 
He said he was born in Crete, boasted that he had been a 
student of Titian and, as one Toledo Spaniard recorded, “he 
let it be understood that nothing in the world was superior to 
his art.’ Certainly the stranger had at his brush tip not only 
Titian’s designs but also all the secrets of Tintoretto’s theat- 
rical fireworks and Correggio’s dramatic lighting as well. Soon 
even the proud churches of Toledo were vying for his works. 
In lordly fashion, The Greek moved into the royal suite of the 
Marqués de Villena’s palace, turned it into a museum of his 
own works and made it his studio and home. 

For El Greco. Toledo was an ideal city. Saint Theresa and 
St. John of the Cross were fellow citizens, and their visions 
made the miraculous an everyday occurrence. In such a time, 
Toledo found it easy to understand El Greco's inner vision, 
which triumphed over perspective and proportion to create his 
own soaring. flamelike dimensions of beauty and power. 

Only in his declining years did luxury-loving El Greco's for- 
tunes dwindle, and his regal apartments become threadbare and 
bleak. But in August 1612, El Greco, then 71, roused himself 
for a final great undertaking, the towering, 114-ft. altarpiece, 
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EL GRBCOUS LAS... 


art based on the character of Texas land- you are and hope to get to the universal.” 





The Adoration of the Shepherds, painted to decorate his own 
tomb in the church of Santo Domingo el Antiguo. In it, the 
Christ Child becomes a glowing pearl, illuminating with other- 
worldly radiance the three adoring shepherds and St. Joseph in 
his blue tunic and yellow cloak. Presiding over the scene that 
soars heavenward like a mighty Gloria in Excelsis is the figure 
of Mary. The oval face, pointed chin and downcast eyes are 
the features of Dona Jerénima de las Cuevas, the woman El 
Greco may never have married but who bore him his only son. 

Five years after El Greco’s death at 73, his body was 
moved from Santo Domingo to another church, and then all 
trace of it was lost. In time the currents of taste turned against 
El Greco, The Santo Domingo Adoration was allowed to be- 
come so begrimed under centuries of neglect that few art 
historians noted or reproduced it. Last year the church, hard 
up to finance repairs. sold it to Madrid’s Prado for $55,000. It 
took the Prado’s experts nine months to clean and restore it. 
Today, the Adoration hangs in a place of honor in one of the 
Prado's newly inaugurated salons, fresh with all the unearthly 
radiance and splendor that El Greco's brushes originally 
imparted, and once again the permanent testament to his 
great art that the Toledo stranger originally intended it to be. 


PRADO'S “ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS” - 
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GREETINGS FROM “THE HOLLOW”—Fashions in bottles 
may change, but not our quiet, unhurried way of celebrating 
the holidays and making our whiskey—Jack Daniel's. There'll 

heaibe ; 
probably never be enough of this fine sippin’ whiskey for everyone— 
but for chose special friends on your gift list we'd like to suggest 
this very, very special Tennessee whiskey... Jack Daniel’s in the 
old-fashioned square bottle with the famous black label... 


a perfect expression of your best holiday wishes. 


“CHARCOAL MELLOWED” 
DROP BY DROP BEFORE AGING 





JACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 399), TENN 


MUSIC 





New Records 


Manhattan Composer Henry Brant is 
flute-prone. When he spots a_ vintage 
model he has never seen before, his eyes 
glitter with excitement and he examines 
the old vented tube with the fervor of a 
doctor hunting a symptom. “Wow.” he 
will say in wonderment. “Look at that 
plumbing!” Then he places mouthpiece to 
lip and, if the instrument is not too leaky, 
ripples out a modernist roulade. One of 
Composer Brant’s finest works is a fond 
flute dream called Angels and Devils, a 


COMPOSER BRANT 
Steam calliope or porcupine'’s wedding? 


concerto for flute and flute orchestra. Now 
it is on records, soloed by Frederick Wil- 
kins, conducted by the composer and re- 
leased by Composers Recordings, Inc. It is 
a remarkable experience, for Henry Brant 
knows every sonority that has ever been 
tried and quite a few that have not. When 
the ro flutes start a massed flutter-tongue 
passage. it sounds as prickly as a porcu- 
pine’s wedding; other fascinating mo- 
ments are reminiscent of a jazz band 
playing at top speed, a steam calliope, a 
sound track for a science-fiction film—all 
a frothy treat to the ear. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 (Bay- 
reuth Festival Chorus and Orchestra; So- 
loists; conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler; 
Victor, 2 LPs). A performance on a 
memorable occasion: the reopening of 
Wagner's Festspielhaus at Bayreuth in 
1951. The recording has a predominantly 
heavy effect. partly because of foggy 
fidelity. and there are some sloppy attacks 
in the orchestra, but there are also some 
stunning bursts of choral sound, some im- 
pressive singing by soloists (Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Hongen. Hans 
Hopf, Otto Edelmann), and some unique 
French horn performances in the scherzo. 
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William Byrd & His Age (Alfred Deller; 
Basel's Wenzinger Consort of Viols; Van- 
guard). Music from the golden age of 
English music (16th-17th centuries) sung 
in the round, slightly hooty but flexible 
alto of famed Countertenor Deller. Once 
the listener becomes adjusted to antique 
shifts of harmony. the music becomes 
extremely poignant. But countertenors— 
male voices that have been trained to sing 
in the falsetto range. but with more than 
falsetto power and resonance—are 
easily adjusted to. for their tones sound 
sexless and unsettling. 

Ives: The Unanswered Question (Zim- 
bler Sinfonietta conducted by Lukas Foss; 
Unicorn). A cheerfully enigmatic work 
by the first U.S. modernist. Charles Ives 
(1874-1954). Against devout. sustained 
strings. a quartet of flutes and a solo 
trumpet superimpose progressively more 
insistent dissonances. but finally they re- 
tire, defeated by the mellow strings. 

Prokofiev: Piano Concerto No.3; Violin 
Concerto No. | ( Emil Gilels. piano; David 
Oistrakh, violin; U.S.S.R. State Radio 
Orchestra conducted by Kiril Kondrashin; 
Westminster). The modern master of me- 
lodic and harmonic surprises at his popular 
best, played by instrumental masters who 
know just how every phrase should be 
turned. The results of Soviet recording 
techniques are a bit shrill. but clear. 

Rossini: Sonatas for Strings (Solisti di 
Zagreb; Vanguard). Teen-age instrumental 
works by one of the world’s most brilliant 
vocal composers. His irresistible melody 
is already bubbling. and there is hardly a 
note that not solace the ear. The 
style is as neat. light and humorous as 
Rossini’s later coloratura arias. 

Rozsa: Violin Concerto (Jascha Hei- 
fetz; Dallas Symphony conducted by Wal- 
ter Hendl; Victor). Miklos Rozsa, best 
known as a movie composer (Spellbound, 
A Double Life), writes music that is 
recognizably Hungarian—after Bartok 
and Kodaly made the style familiar—and 
also, by some strange chemistry of the 
ear, Hollywoodian. Its message is easy- 
going, its orchestration competently con- 
servative. The concerto was written for 
Heifetz, who helped out with parts of it, 
and who plays it as if he had written it. 

Sessions: Suite from "The Black Mask- 
ers" (Eastman-Rochester Symphony con- 
ducted by Howard Hanson: Mercury). 
A vivid and sometimes violent score, com- 
pleted in 1923 for a production of Andre- 
yev's symbolic drama and made into suite 
form in 1928. The music. once frighten- 
ingly “modern,” has lost most of its ter- 
rors, is now easily accessible, occasionally 
beautiful, always stimulating. 

Vaughan Williams: Symphony No. 8 


(Hallé Orchestra conducted by Sir John 


less 


does 


Barbirolli; Mercury). A sweeping. full- 
throated song, written with far more 


springtime power and heat than might be 
expected from an 83-year-old, but in a 
harmonic idiom that suits his age. Bar- 
birolli’s orchestra matches Williams’ en- 
thusiasm note for note, dyne for erg. 





ACCEPTED SYMBOiS 


Symbol for tungsten (wolframium) . . . 
light-emitting element used in lamp 
filaments. Just as W is the accepted 
symbol for tungsten, so Tung-Sol is 
known throughout the industry as the 
symbol for highest standards of auto- 
motive headlamp manufacture. It is 
the singular ability to maintain pre- 
cise quality levels in volume produc- 
tion that has earned this reputation 
for Tung-Sol . . . a reputation which 
started a half century ago when 
Tung-Sol pioneered the first success- 
ful electric headlamp. 


TUNG-SOL 


VISION-AID 
HEADLAMPS 


Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 
tronic Components. 
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- : ‘Tr a 
Miniature Sealed Beam Signal Radio And 
Lamps Headlamps Flashers TV Tubes 
i g i v) 
Aluminized Special Purpose Semiconductors Color 
Picture Tubes Tubes Picture Tubes 
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BUSINESS 





AUTOS 
The Big Road Show 


Henry Ford II gripped a steering wheel 
nudged General Motors President Harl 
Curtice and beamed hay 
looks as if 
cars.” I 
up of 
notormakers last 


President 








y: “It sure 
we're going to sell a lot of 


ned up behind an ol 





sized mock- 
dashboard along with four other 
week (see cut), Ford 
Ford and G.M.’s Curtice had 
good reason to toot their horns. As they 
opened the first postwar National Auto- 
mobile Show in Manhattan’s Coliseum 
oc potential customers lined up out- 
plunked 
lece just to see the racy 
was ready to sell them. 

In the industry 











side. In the first two days, 70,00 








down go¢ a 





goods Detroi 








‘s most ambitious pro- 


U.S. MoToRMAKERS* 


motion in history, the big automakers had 
spread through three floors of the Col- 
iseum an $11,250,000 display of 124 dif- 
nd buse 
sequined nymphs to decorate 
them, and a half-hour musical review 
(title: Am the Move) that ran 
six Limes a day. Among the show stoppers 


ferent new cars, 66 trucks 





scores ol 


ica on 





the high-priced cars that will go into lim- 
ited production this year—Cadillac’s 
$12,500 Eldorado Brougham (outy 
stricted to 1,000 the first year 





ul re- 


Pontiac’s 








convertible Bonneville Special (only 
000, and for dealer use onl Ford's 
retractable hardtop converti (al 





0,¢ N 1957). 

How Many Cars? Automen last week 
were brimming with optimism that 1957 
car sales will second only to the 
7.400 of 1955. Predicted G.M.’s Cur- 
tice The indu 
duce and 


eante 
rank 





try in 1957 should pro- 
market 





ibsorb 





ipproximately 6,500,000 cars and 900,90 
trucks. Including export, production 
should approximate 8,300,000 cars and 


p00 Ci 
Curtice candidly admitted that 
a year ago he had been overoptimistic in 


trucks. 


inticipating a 6,500,000-car year for 19 


88 








But this year, said he, “the supply of 


ids of dealers on Jan. 1 will 


new 





cars in the 
be low whereas 
abnormally high.’ 

Demand for new « 


there 
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GOVERNMENT 


Package Deals 

While the U.S. packaging industry has 
grown larger and larger—multiplying its 
volume sixfold in the past quarter-century 
—the number of companies has grown 
smaller and smaller, Last week the Jus- 
tice Department struck hard at the indus- 
try’s urge to merge. In an antitrust suit 
filed against Owens-Illinois Glass Co., it 
asked that the No. 1 U.S. glass-container 
maker (1955 sales: $370 million) be 
forced to sell off National Container 
Corp., the No. 3 paper-container maker 
(1955 sales: $95 million), acquired in a 
stock swap last October. 

The trustbusters charged that the merg- 
er had made Owens-Illinois the top U.S. 
producer of shipping containers, giving it 
a “decisive competitive advantage” over 
smaller, single-line companies. and in- 
creasing the “tendency toward monopoly 
in the container field generally.” Replied 
Owens-Illinois Chairman John Preston 
Levis, grandson of the founder: “No 
antitrust violation was involved.” In fact, 
said Levis, the merger was necessary for 
effective competition, “enabling us to de- 
liver at the lowest possible cost the glass 
jars, bottles, tableware and other *mate- 
rials we make.” 

Three Suits. The suit against Owens- 
Illinois was the third antitrust case 
against the container industry in three 
months. The Justice Department also 
wants Continental Can Co. to dispose of 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., the No. 2 U.S. 
glass-container maker, and Robert Gair 
Co., the No. 2 paper-container maker. 
Largely as a result of the mergers, Conti- 
nental Can sales jumped from $666 mil- 
lion in 1955 to more than an estimated 
$1 billion in 1956, and the company 
passed its traditional rival, American Can 
Co., to become the No. 1 U.S. container 
maker. 

Mergers have become epidemic in the 
container industry: 20 for Owens-Illinois, 
11 for National Container before it 
merged with Owens-Illinois, 30 for Con- 
tinental Can. 

Simple Survival. The industry does not 
deny the trend, but many of its leaders 
argue that container mergers are a mat- 
ter of simple survival. With plastics, foils 
and other new materials fast moving into 
the container field and taking over areas 
once dominated by the tin can and the 
glass jar. the oldtime companies must ex- 
pand or be left behind. The company that 
sticks with one type of container could 
be stuck. 

The outstanding holdout against indus- 
try-wide diversification is American Can 
Co., No. 1 tin-can maker, formerly top 
dog in the entire industry. Says American 
Can’s President William C. Stolk: “We 
just don’t want to acquire companies for 
the sake of expanding.” But last year 
Canco expanded into fiber milk contain- 
ers; this year it bought the Bradley Con- 
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TIME CLOCK 


NORTH POLE FLIGHTS from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Se- 
attle to Europe probably will be 
started before summer by Pan 
American World Airways and Trans 
World Airlines. CAB examiner 
urged that the two U.S. airlines be 
certified to fly via Pole from West 
Coast, thus cut flight time to Eu- 
rope by five to 15 hours. Scandi- 
navian Airlines System now holds 
monopoly on route. 


PRICE RISE will help pay for 
$115 million expansion by Canada’s 
International Nickel Co., world’s 
biggest nickel producer. Company 
is boosting prices 91%4¢ a lb., by 1960 
will increase annual capacity by 
50% to 385 million lbs. Inco is 
opening two big new mines in 
Mystery-Moak Lakes area of north- 
ern Manitoba, building concentra- 
tor, smelter, refinery, and city for 
8,000 on site. 


SMALL-BUSINESS AID from 
Government is being made availa- 
ble to many firms that were too big 
to qualify before. Under new rule, 
manufacturers with more than 500 
workers will be eligible for gov- 
ernment orders provided they are 
small in their field. But small com- 
panies with important place in their 
industry, ¢.g., a 300-man, highly 
specialized electronics maker, will 
not get help. 


RETIRED WORKERS’ benefits 
may be next big bargaining goal of 
U.A.W.’s Walter Reuther, a follow- 
up to guaranteed-annual-wage, cost- 
of-living escalator clauses. U.A.W. 
has named 15 geriatrics experts to 
work out program. Committee will 
call for better medical care, hous- 
ing for retired workers. 


D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, succes- 
sor to Capital Transit Co., Washing- 
ton’s long-limping bus and street- 
car system, is finally getting on the 
track under new management after 


tainer Co. and branched into plastic bot- 
tles. Unless the Justice Department wins 
its antitrust cases. chances are the con- 
tainer industry will go right on making 
bigger packagers out of littler ones. 

In another antitrust suit filed last week, 
the Justice Department accused Radio 
Corp. of America and its subsidiary, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., “of unlawfully 
combining and conspiring’ to obtain TV 
stations in five of the nation’s eight top 
markets. Specifically, said the trustbust- 
ers, NBC threatened last year to withhold 
its network affiliations (and guaranteed 
programming) from Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. stations unless Westinghouse 
swapped its radio and TV outlets in Phil- 
adelphia, the fourth-largest TV market in 
population and retail sales, for NBC's 
radio and TV = stations in Cleveland 
(which, said the complaint, was the tenth 
market). plus $3,000,000. 

Replied NBC: “A jurisdictional dis- 


being milked of millions by Finan- 
cier Louis Wolfson (Time, June 25). 
Company changed net loss of $4,836 
in September to $92,986 profit in 
October, now is enjoying first big 
passenger upswing since 1950. 


REFUGEE AIRLIFT is giving 
nonscheduled airlines biggest boom 
since Korean war. CAB has issued 
nonskeds 29 permits for refugee 
flights, will soon approve 24 more. 
Every usable overwater craft will 
be pressed into service. So great 
is need that asking price for used 
DC-4s has jumped from $550,000 
apiece to $600,000-$650,000. 


IRON-ORE shortage is forcing 
U.S. Steel Corp. to keep 50 of its 
Great Lakes ore carriers sailing to 
Jan. 1, and Army Corps of Engi- 
neers will hold Sault Ste. Marie 
locks open until then, instead of 
normal Dec. 15 close-down. But ore 
movement will drop to about 77 
million tons from last*year’s 87 
million tons. Reason: strikes by 
steelworkers and lake seamen. 


NEW BOMARC MISSILE is set 
to go into large-scale production 
in spring. Planning final assembly 
plant for Air Force’s long-range, 
ram-jet, supersonic missile, Boeing 
has option on $22 million Ford Mo- 
tor Co. plant at Richmond, Calif., 
is ready to spend $20 million to 
$25 million converting it, if zoning 
problems can be settled. Boeing 
also has option on large site around 
nearby Parks Air Force Base, may 
concentrate its missile output in 
San Francisco Bay area. 


RENT-FREE LAND for industry 
is being offered by Montana’s 
Blackfoot Indians on 1,697-sq.-mi. 
reservation near railroad, high- 
ways with ample electric power. 
Tribe wants to create employment 
source for 4,200 Blackfeet, now 
hard-pressed to make a living on 
their ancestral grounds. 


pute between two agencies of Government, 
in which RCA and NBC have been caught 
in the middle.” Last December the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission ap- 
proved the swap as being in the public 
interest. “Now,” said NBC, “another 
branch of Government is trying to undo 
the action of the FCC.” 


OIL & GAS 
A Word to the Wise 


“People have told me for years there is 
no more opportunity left. They said a man 
is stymied: all the good things had been 
taken up. But we've parlayed an idea in 
six or seven years into millions.” So said 
Dallas Geologist John A. Jackson last 
week as the biggest uncommitted natural- 
gas field in the U.S. was opened up by the 
Federal Power Commission. FPC ap- 
proved the sale of 105 million cu. ft. of 
gas daily in the Wise County area of 
northern Texas to the Natural Gas Pipe- 
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N THE current credit pinch, the 

loudest howls are from the U.S. 
homebuilding industry. Construction 
of new houses dropped from a near- 
record 1,300,000 new homes in 1955 
to an estimated 1,100,000 this year. 
The chief reason is that the lending 
market for low-interest Veterans Ad- 
ministration and FHA-insured mort- 
gages has dried up. Housing starts 
with VA and FHA mortgages have 
plummeted 30% to 467,400 units v. 
only a 1% drop for homes with- 
out Government-guaranteed mort- 
gages. Last week the big argument was 
over the U.S. Government’s newest 
move to help builders by hiking the 
interest rate on FHA-insured mort- 
gages by 46 to a maximum of 5% 
(Time, Dec. 10). 

Few builders—and fewer economists 
—look for much improvement from 
the new FHA rates. “The FHA move 
is a drop in the bucket,” wired Levit- 
town Builder William Levitt to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, adding politely, “but 
when your bucket is dry, even a drop 
tastes good.’ Low-interest VA and 
FHA mortgages simply cannot com- 
pete in the tight-money market where 
businessmen are paying interest rates 
of 53% to 6% without a murmur. 
Even in the mortgage market itself, 
conventional, non-Government insured 
loans currently bring as much as 6% 
in many areas, are far more attractive 
to banks, life insurance companies and 
savings and loan associations. 


In Los Angeles, for example, only 
the Bank of America still handles FHA 
loan packages in any quantity. Chica- 
go’s Merchants National Bank, which 
once had as much as 75% of its mort- 
gage portfolio in VA and FHA homes, 
has cut them out entirely. As for life 
insurance firms, says President May- 
nard Harris of Bostgn’s Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank, “they are not going to in- 
vest in FHA when they can buy bonds 
yielding as much and buy conventional 
mortgages yielding more.’ Neither will 
savings and loan associations, which 
currently guarantee a 4% interest pay- 
ment to depositors in some areas, 
thus must ask 6% to stay in business. 
Furthermore, the new rate may do 
as much harm as good. Instead of si- 
phoning money away from business- 
men, it may simply dry up completely 
the market for VA loans, which are 
still limited to 449%. The Administra- 
tion may ask Congress next month 
for permission to boost VA rates to 
5°. but congressional approval is still 
in doubt. 

Actually the Federal Reserve's deci- 
sion last week to permit commercial 





THE HOUSING SLUMP 
How Much Should the Government Help? 


banks to pay 3% interest on savings 
accounts may prove a greater help to 
housing. By paying higher interest, 
banks will encourage saving, and thus 
increase the flow of lendable funds 
available to builders. 

In any event, many builders feel 
that the Government's entire mort- 
gage program should be overhauled. 
Among the ideas proposed: 1) a cen- 
tral mortgage bank created by the Gov- 
ernment, which would operate much 
as the Federal Reserve does for com- 
mercial banking by making rediscount 
loans to regulate the fluctuating sup- 
ply of credit; 2) a boost in the buying 
power of Fannie Mae, the Govern- 
ment’s secondary mortgage-buying 
agency, from the current $1.1 billion 
to $4.5 billion; 3) more direct loans 
from VA to home buyers. 


e 

At the very least, builders hope for 
a flexible interest rate for Government- 
aided mortgages to make them more 
competitive with other loan demands. 
But one big trouble with a flexible-rate 
system is that Government mortgage 
rates would tend to rise with the mar- 
ket, might get so high that they would 
defeat the purpose of low-cost, Gov- 
ernment-backed mortgages. 

The biggest problem is not so much 
how to boost the building industry 
but whether any large-scale assistance 
is wise in today’s inflated economy. 
Many thoughtful economists question 
the entire idea of pumping up housing 
credit at a time when the Federal Re- 
serve is struggling mightily to hold 
down the boom. When housing was 
clipping along last spring, there were 
not enough materials to go around. 
Shortages developed and prices soared. 
Now that housing has slipped, prices 
for housing materials are coming down 
to earth again. Plywood has dipped 
some 26% from its March high, insu- 
lation materials are down about 3%. 

The best hope for the housing in- 
dustry is a general easing of the over- 
all national-credit picture. Economists 
note that the rate of savings is climb- 
ing again after a year of downturn; 
there are also indications that business 
investment may level off temporarily 
in the third quarter of 1957, thus 
releasing more funds for mortgages. 
Moreover, conventional interest rates 
of 6% are approaching the cutoff 
point where they are so expensive that 
people may cut borrowing, which in 
turn would make VA and FHA loans 
look better to banks and other lend- 
ers. But until then, if tight credit is 
necessary for the good of the nation, 
builders may have to suffer like every- 
one else. 








line Co, of America, one of the b 
U.S. gas distributors. To get the gas 
Wise County to its own main li 
Fritch. Texas, Natural Gas will 
$32.1 million to build a 350-mile pij 

Well, Well, Well. Geologist Ja 
first realized the potential of Wise C 
in 1948 while working as a consult: 
oil companies drilling there. While 
of the wells did not produce oil, th 
had gas. But no one knew whether 
was enough gas in the field to mz 
worthwhile to build a pipeline. Nev 
less, Jackson went to work to get tk 
to market, persuaded a Wise C 
rancher to give him an 18-month c 
to drill three wells. 

Jackson teamed up with Ellison 1 
a Dallas drilling contractor, got $6 
from Wise County landowners willi 
take a chance. The first well came in 
an estimated reserve of more than 
lion cu. ft. of gas, worth about $50¢ 
But since the drillers had no cust 
for the gas, banks refused to lend n 
to drill the other two wells. Lone 
Gas, which also had gas wells in 
County, offered to buy the well for a 
$15.000, which Jackson refused. Dis 
aged, he went back to his consulting 
as a geologist. 

The Big Break. The big break ca 
year later. Explains Jackson: “I w 
Lubbock, Texas, and got into a conv 
tion with a lease man in the coffee 
and told him about my Wise County 
He mentioned the deal to a Denver f1 
who then mentioned it in a convers 
with an associate in Tulsa on the y 
next day, and the man in Tulsa g 
touch with a Chicago bookie, who ha 
money into oil, and happened to t 
Houston. It all didn’t take over 
days, and the bookie called me in Da 

The bookie hired Christie, Mitchel 
Mitchell, Houston oil operators, to « 
on the deal. They liked it so much 
they bought out the bookie, capita 
the operation for $10 million, pu 
mostly by C.M. & M., Waterford Oil 
Riddell Petroleum Corp. and Housto: 
Financier Bob Smith (Tore, May 
1954). guaranteed Jackson and Miles 
of the new venture’s gross. In two 1 
Jackson and Miles leased 285,000 acr 
the Wise County area, brought in 11 
wells and 57 oil wells. They had a spe 
ular average of ten productive wells 
every dry hole, and have drilled on 
one-seventh of their leased land. 

The Neighborly Way. But \ 
C.M. & M. was ready to sell to Nat 
Gas Pipeline and asked FPC approv: 
ran into trouble. Rival Lone Star 
fought the case before FPC for so 
that C.M. & M. was faced with the ex 
tion of its land leases upon which dri 
had not started, thus might not hay 
big enough gas potential to satisfy | 
that the yield could supply gas for a 
enough period. C.M. & M.’s answer wz 
throw a $5.000 chicken barbecue last s 
mer for Wise County landowners, and 
plain in neighborly fashion why the 
of gas on their land was being held 
The disgruntled voices of Wise Cot 
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Ford C. Frick, Commissioner of Baseball since 1951, has dedicated his life to our national game . . . as a college and semi-pro first 
baseman ... as an outstanding sports columnist and radio commentator . . . as the president of the National League for 17 years. 


In Baseball or in the Oil Industry ... 


COMPETITION TELLS OUR NATION’S STORY 


by FORD C. FRICK 


“One afternoon at the ball park will convince anyone ... 


competition brings out the best in man, One stop at any 


service station on the way to the ball park will convince you 


... competition brings out the best in industry, too! 


“I am frequently asked by people, ‘Why 
is baseball our national game?’ My an- 
swer is this: Baseball is close to the 
spirit of our country. No other Ameri- 
can institution so thoroughly demon- 
strates, for player and fan alike, the 
fundamental precepts of our American 
way of life. 

“And what are these precepts? Fair 
play, healthy competition, responsibil- 
ity to self and others, and last but not 
least, the freedom of choice. 

“This year, over 16 million Ameri- 


cans went out to major league ball 
parks to root for the teams of their 
choice . .. to watch champions compete 
with champions. 

“And here’s what that competition pro- 
duced: A near triple-tie for the National 
League pennant ...a new challenger to 
the immortal Babe’s 60 home-run rec- 
ord... and, of course, the first ‘perfect 
game’ in World Series history! Yes, be- 
cause of competition between players, 
teams and leagues, new baseball 
achievements are recorded every year. 


“Now, look at the scoreboard in indus- 
try: In the oil industry alone, over 
40,000 companies are rivals for Ameri- 
ca’s business. We are free to choose our 
favorite neighborhood service station. 
And our choice is always the station 
that wins the race to serve us best. This 
shows that a personal sense of responsi- 
bility toward the American public lies 
at the heart of all successful oil com- 
pany competition. 

“We see the results of this competition 
in the constant flow of new and better 
oil products which contribute so much 
to America’s high standard of living. 

“So whatever we do, let’s keep com- 
petition in the oil industry as free and 
as vigorous as it is in baseball. It’s our 
guarantee that America will stay strong 
and alert and prosperous!” 


Vind ra re 


This page is presented for your information by the AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Ed Miley 
GASMEN Jackson & MILES 


Coffee-shop parlay. 


were heard all the way to Washington, 
and last week the FPC granted its O.K. 

Thanks to Jackson’s plugging of his 
idea, C.M. & M. should make about $150 
million out of the gas fields. The land- 
owners of Wise County will pick up about 
$1,000,000 a year in royalty payments. 
For their 5% interest, Partners Jackson 
and Miles will get $200,000 a year apiece 
for at least the next 20 years. 


LABOR 


Retirement Haven 

While a band played and an American 
Legion color guard clicked to attention, 
a flag was sent proudly aloft last week in 
a newly paved Florida plaza named for 
Betsy Ross, U.S. seamstress and uphol- 
sterer.* The ceremony marked the official 
opening of “Salhaven,” a multimillion- 
dollar retirement community for Betsy 
Ross’s latter-day followers, the Uphol- 
sterers International Union. 

Located some 14 miles north of West 
Palm Beach, Salhaven was named after 
U.L.U. President Sal B. Hoffmann, who has 
spent $2,500,000 of his union's welfare- 
fund profits to build a 634-acre commu- 
nity that will eventually cost $5,000,000, 
house 500 union members and their fam- 
ilies in 240 air-conditioned, completely 
furnished cottages and ten apartment 
lodges. Since Salhaven’s residents will live 
primarily on their union pensions and 
social-security checks, they will have to 
pay only $50 a month rent for a cottage 
with one bedroom, $12 more for each 
additional bedroom. The one-room apart- 
ments will rent for $35 a month. Resi- 
dents will get free medical care in Salha- 
ven’s 32-bed convalescent hospital, swim 
in one of 15 pools, work off spare energy 
in a workshop making furniture for Sal- 
haven’s cottages and apartments, 





B Ross's first husband, John, ran an up- 
holst shop on Arch Street in Philadk phia 
When Ross was killed on patrol duty in Jan- 
uary 1776, Betsy took over the business 
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MANAGEMENT 
Problems & Challenges 


When the 3,500 delegates to the 61st 
Congress of the National Association of 
Manufacturers met in Manhattan last 
week, their avowed theme was the “new 
dimensions” beckoning the modern. busi- 
nessman. But most of the N.A.M.'s at- 
tention was devoted to such perennial 
targets as union activity (“encroachment 
on individual rights”) and big government 
(“The termites of welfare statism eat out 
the foundations of our society”). When it 
came to exploring the new dimensions, 
most of the talent was imported. 

Translating the importance of NATO's 
future into business terms, retiring NATO 
General Alfred M. Gruenther told the 
businessmen: “What is at stake in the 
world today is the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. The Soviets realize that if this sys- 
tem can prevail, their system is doomed 
to failure.” To meet Communist compe- 
tition, said World Bank President Eugene 
R. Black, U.S. business must use “energy 
and imagination,” to expand into the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 

Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, envisioned a gross 
national product of $600 billion by 196s, 
provided U.S. corporations can raise $360 
billion for expansion. Funston warned that 
the man who should supply $30 billion of 
this amount—the private investor—is hin- 
dered by prohibitive taxes that have 
“locked in” $200 billion in unrealized capi- 
tal gains that could be used for new in- 
vestments. Funston called the capital gains 
tax “one of the harshest penalties on suc- 
cess this country has ever devised,” sug- 
gested tax liberalization to attract more 
funds for investment in the nation’s busi- 
ness future. 

Incoming N.A.M. President Ernest G. 
(for Goodnough) Swigert of Portland. 
Ore. also was troubled by the tax system 





PENN-TEXAS’ SILBERSTEIN 
Bare-knuckled brawl, 
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Martha Holmes 
N.A.M, PRESIDENT SWIGERT 


Locked-in money. 


“We must make a complete change in our 
whole theory of taxation. The tax system 
should be designed for raising revenue and 
not for reforming society.” Swigert warned 
against adding to inflation by overstimu- 
lating production, cited “the ridiculous 
1955 production race” of auto manufac- 
turers. 

An athletic 64, Swigert began his im- 
pressive business career in 1915, just out 
of Harvard, took time out to become a 
pilot in World War I, and in 1929 founded 
his own firm, the Hyster Co., which now 
employs 2,000, manufactures hoists, 
cranes and similar equipment. What does 
President Swigert think of next year's 
prospects for U.S. business? “I would be 
surprised if 1957 were as high as 1956,” 
said he cautiously, “but I wouldn't be too 
surprised if | were wrong.’ 


CORPORATIONS 
Sight for Fairbanks, Morse 


In the past five years Financier Leopold 
Dias Silberstein, 52, has swept up 20 
companies into his Penn-Texas Corp., 
sometimes by stock swaps after a tough 
proxy fight. Last week, driving for his 
biggest prize of all, Chicago heavy- 
equipment maker Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
(Time, March 12), Silberstein ran into a 
brass-knuckled pier 6 brawl. The opposi- 
tion came not from Fairbanks, Morse but 
from within Silberstein’s own camp. In a 
New York Federal Court, dissident stock- 
holders demanded an accounting of Sil- 
berstein’s management. 

Worrying the rebels was the fact that 
the market value of Penn-Texas stock 
has slumped from this year’s high of 
$19.62 to last week’s $12.37. Charged a 
leader of another dissident group, At- 
torney Alfons Landa (who is also chair- 
man of the executive committee of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., and holder of 1,400 
shares of Penn-Texas): “This case is 
alarmingly similar to Sydney Albert's Bel- 
lanca [ Tue, Oct. 22]. In Bellanca, Albert 
had a whole safe full of unissued shares, 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE December 5, 1956 


1,000,000 Shares 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


PUBLICGQ)SERVICE 


Common Stock 


(without nominal or par value) 


Price $31.125 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this an- 
nouncement is circulated from only such of the undersigned or other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Fiseriman Ripley & Co. Hornblower & Weeks Lehman Brothers 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Reynolds & Co., Inc. Wertheim & Co. 
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For the 
first time 
in over 


300 years! 


OLD BUSHMILLS 
— a. 
IRISH WHISKEY 


| ABLEND 
jot RU Mies 


sT wes 
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The Distillers of 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


announce an additional release of | 
aged, mature reserves, thereby 
providing a further limited supply 
of this world-renowned whiskey 
for its many American friends. 


If you have yet to taste Old Bushmills, 
you'll find its gentle, mellow quality a 
most enjoyably welcome change from 
whatever whiskey you drank before! 


% 


PRODUCT OF THE WORLD'S 
OLDEST DISTILLERY 


86 PROOF. 100% BLENDED IRISH WHISKIES. 
QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


which he traded for shares of other com- 
panies to gain control of them.” Answered 
Silberstein: “We are not another Bellanca, 
We are very. very sound.” 

Good Deal. Silberstein and friends, said 
the protesting stockholders in the court 
complaint. bought 100.000 shares of Fair- 
banks, Morse for $33 apiece, then sold 
them to Penn-Texas at $43 for a personal 
profit of $1,000,000. They further charged 
that Penn-Texas this year bought 200.000 
shares of Fairbanks, Morse at an excessive 
price ($45), raised the money by borrow- 
ing and by selling and leasing back Penn- 
Texas properties. As a result. they said, 
banks were threatening to call Penn-Texas 
loans. 

In angry reply. Silberstein denied that 
he ever acted as middleman in the sale of 
Fairbanks, Morse stock to his own com- 
pany. He admitted that Penn-Texas 1) 
sold off some of its properties and leased 
them back to raise capital and 2) bought 
Fairbanks, Morse stock for $45. But he 
thought both were good deals. Fairbanks, 
Morse stock now sells for $56. said he. 
and Penn-Texas is on solid financial 
ground, is not being pressed by the banks 
from which it borrowed, had nine-month 
earnings of $4,813,000. 

Family Feud. Seeing these figures, 
Penn-Texas stockholders at last week's 
annual meeting slapped down the dissi- 
dents, gave Silberstein more ammunition 
for future swaps by voting to double the 
company’s stock to 10 million shares (of 
which Silberstein now owns but 20,000). 
In the flush of victory. Silberstein charged 
that the revolt in his ranks was a Fair- 
banks, Morse device to frustrate his de- 
signs on their company. 

After a year’s heavy buying, Silber- 
stein interests now own more than 
385,000 shares of Fairbanks. Morse’s 
1,372,125 Outstanding, slightly more than 
the company’s founding family. which still 
runs the company. The Morses are further 
weakened by a bitter family feud. Former 
President Charles H. Morse Sr. sold 15,000 
shares to Silberstein, has given him an 
option to buy 27,220 more shares at the 
market price. Last week Morse’s son, 
Charles Jr., resigned as the company’s 
chief salesman to rail companies from 
Chicago to the West Coast, blaming his 
exit on “the substantial curtailment of our 
research and development program, par- 
ticularly in diesel engines.” Fairbanks, 
Morse stockholders also are restive, be- 
cause in the last five vears earnings 
slumped 41% to last year’s figure of 
$2,700,000, although sales advanced 31% 
in that period, to $112 million. 

Closing In. Silberstein, who likes to 
put on a coal miner’s outfit when he visits 
Penn-Texas mining properties, is banking 
on this discontent to pay off at Fairbanks, 
Morse’s next annual meeting, in March. 
At the last meeting he won four seats on 
the eleven-man board, with his supporters 
voted 431.492 shares to management’s 
836.546. The margin is much closer now. 
Said Silberstein last week: “I am confident 
that we and the stockholders opposed to 
present management now have control of 
Fairbanks, Morse.” 


PERSONNEL 
New Boss for T.W.A. 


After President Ralph S. Damon die 
last January, Trans World Airlines bega 
to lose altitude. Without his firm an 
skilled hand, the net profit dropped 96.9¢ 
in the first nine months to only $170,00 
despite an 11% rise in operating revenue 
Last week T.W.A. Owner Howard Hughe 
finally found the man he hopes will pu 
T.W.A. out of its dive: Carter Lane Bur 
gess. 39, Assistant Secretary of Defens 
for manpower. 

Virginia-born and educated (Virgini 
Military Institute, °39), Burgess bega 
his fast-moving career as a New Yor 


claims adjuster for the Liberty Mutuz 





Walter Bennat 
CarTeR BURGESS 


His job is to regain altitude. 


Life Insurance Co, He went into the Army 
in 1942 as a 2nd lieutenant, emergec 
three years later a colonel and secretary 
to the General Staff at SHAEF. After < 
spell in the State Department, he wa: 
assistant to T.W.A. President Jack Fry 
in 1946-47. When Frye quit to run Gen 
eral Aniline & Film, Burgess went along 
later was tapped to head a study of White 
House organization. 

In 1954 Defense Secretary Wilsor 
spotted Burgess—a Democrat-for-Eisen. 
hower—and brought him full-time inte 
the Administration as Assistant Defense 
Secretary. Manpower Expert Burge 
worked out the Army’s new Ready Reserve 
Program, headed the committee that wrote 
the post-Korean prisoner-of-war code. A 
hard- but smooth-working executive with 
a knack for grasping complicated ideas 
and reducing them to a_two-sentence 
précis, Burgess won a reputation as one 
of the best administrators in Govern- 
ment. As administrator of the nation’s 
fourth largest airline, Burgess will earn 
an estimated $100,000 (including bonuses. 
stock participation, etc.) v. his present 
$19,000 a year. 
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Now his headaches are over—he'’s found out at last 


That RAILWAY EXPRESS is dependably fast! 


Sad Sam used to suffer from pains in his pate 


From hitting the ceiling when shipments were late 


whether your shipment is big or small, 
whether you're shipping here or overseas . EXPRESS 


—always specify Railway Express. You'll find 
it makes the big difference in speed, economy, 
and safe, sure delivery. And now you can make fast, 
economical shipments via Railway Express Agency's 
new international air and surface connections. 
It's the complete rail-air shipping service, 








free enterprise at its best. 
oe. Safe, swift, s sure 


Railway Express International Service now includes affiliations with: SEABOARD & WESTERN (and connecting corriers)... TACA... TAN 
.. BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES also SCHENKER & CO. and the AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY foreign connections. 
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AT NEWLY REBUILT PLANT of Holmes-Hemphill Co., Minneapolis, where former plant was leveled by fire, Clinton-Holmes (seated) 
shows Karl Ladner his old, water-soaked desk, reposing in warehouse. Holmes received our check within 8 hours after proof of loss, and 


was back in business less than two weeks after the fire. Mr. Ladner, son of one of the organizers of our company, has been a director of 


American Hardware Mutual since 1950. 


Karl Ladner, left, runs a hardware store. 
As one of our directors, he has talked to hundreds 
of other small businessmen about insurance. 
He knows that when a man has a fire he needs money 
fast, to rebuild his business promptly. That's 
why Mr. Ladner has helped make it an absolute 


rule that we pay claims within 8 hours after 


proof of loss. We repeat-an absolute rule. 





pay claims 
within 8 hours 
after proof 


of loss 















MUTUAL 


| INSURANCE Gomrag 


Pi 


PROTECTION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH ... (For Business and Home): Fire... Theft, Burglary, Robbery... Glass Breakage «+e 


Rent and Rental Value... Business Interruption... Liability... Workmen's Compensation. (For Automobile): Collision . .. Liability Fire 


and Theft... Medical Payments. HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 1, Minn. BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Duluth, 


Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Newark, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Reno, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, Mass. 
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Is your engineer-husband proud of his work? 


It means a lot to a man’s happiness to 
be working on projects that are big 
news and of vital importance to the 
entire nation. 

Is that the case with your engineer- 
husband? Or the husband of a friend 
of yours? If not. you can do a good 
turn by calling this message to their 
attention. 

Engineers and scientists of all types 
at Boeing work on some of the most 
exciting, advanced projects in the coun- 
try. One is the Air Force’s first jet 
transport-tanker pictured on the oppo- 
site page. Others are the BOMARC 
guided missile, the revolutionary B-47 
and B-52 jet bombers, and the 707, 
America’s first jet transport. 

Another Boeing advantage is an indi- 
vidual merit review that gives each 
engineer a personal opportunity, every 
six months, for recognition, advance- 
ment, increased income. 

You'd enjoy the family advantages 
of a Boeing career, too. Since Boeing 
is located in three different sections of 
the country, you can choose the com- 
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munity that suits you best. Each of 
them is young-spirited, with excellent 
housing, schools, shopping centers, and 
a wide variety of recreational activities 
for the whole family. You'll appreci- 
ate the stability of Boeing careers, 
and the security of Boeing's liberal re- 
tirement program. You can help your 
favorite engineer move ahead faster 
by suggesting that he send in the 
coupon—this evening! 


JOHN C. SANDERS, Engineering Personnel Administrator 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-05, Seattle 24, Wash. 


FRED B. WALLACE, Chiet Personne! Engineer 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-06, Wichita 1, Kansas 


H. A. MILLIGAN, Supervisor, Engineering Personnel 
Boeing Airplane Co., Dept. T-06, 230 New Haven 
Avenue, Melbourne, Florida 


which you desire further information about 
the advantages of a career with Boeing. 


Nome__ — _ 


Schoo/(s) Yeors(s)____ Degree(s)___ 


Address 


City Zone___Stote 


Telephone number 


. 
. 
. 
: 
. 
* 
. 
Mail this coupon to the address above from 
. 
: 
. 


Soc. Sec. No = 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Diana Lynn (real name: Do- 
lores Loehr), 30, dimpled movie ingenue; 
and Mortimer Hall, 32. president and 
general manager of Hollywood radio sta- 
tion KLAC: both for the second time 
(his first: Cinema Siren Ruth Roman): in 
Tijuana, Mexico. 





Died. James Crawford (Jimmy) Angel, 
57, crash-scarred oldtime bush pilot who 
joined the Canadian Air Corps at 16 in 
World War I, afterward soldiered in 
China, stunted in Hollywood and in 1935 
discovered Angel Fall. the world’s highest 
(3.212 ft.) waterfall, while chasing down 
a gold mine over Venezuela: after six 
months in a coma following a cerebral 
hemorrhage suffered while he was recuper- 
ating after a plane crash; in Balboa, C.Z. 


Died. John Philip (Phil) Weyerhaeuser 
Jr., 57, publicity-shy (since 1935, when his 
son George was kidnaped and ransomed 
for $200,000) president of the $300 mil- 
lion Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., the 
Northwest's largest (with 2,500,000 acres 
of timberland in Washington and Ore- 
gon), who pioneered selective cutting, 
tree farming. changed U.S. lumbering 
from a looters’ pillage to a responsible 
business; of leukemia; in Tacoma, Wash. 


Died. Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, 
63, round-faced, tempestuous champion of 
India’s 60 million untouchables and prin- 
cipal author of India’s constitution 
(adopted in 1949), which makes discrim- 
ination against untouchables a crime: in 
New Delhi. Himself an untouchable (and 
thus so repugnant to some high-caste Hin- 
dus that his shadow was considered pollut- 
ing), Dr. Ambedkar warred with Gandhi 
over the Mahatma’s gradualism in righting 
caste discrimination, entered Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru’s Cabinet as Minis- 
ter of Law in 1947, resigned four years 
later in protest over delay in anti-caste 
legislation. Two months ago Hindu Am- 
bedkar renounced his caste-perpetuating 
religion, claimed it stood for “inequality 
and oppression,” led 300,000 followers in 
a mass conversion to Buddhism. 


Died. Herbert Earle Gaston, 75, one- 
time (1939-45) Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, later (1949-53) head of the 
Export-Import Bank; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Geoffrey Parsons, 77, longtime 
(1924-52) chief editorial writer for the 
New York Herald Tribune, who won the 
Pulitzer Prize (1942) for “clearness of 
style, moral purpose and power to influ- 
ence public opinion”; in Manhattan. 


Died. Princess Franziska Josepha Lou- 
ise Augusta Marie Christiana Helena, 84, 
last surviving granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, oldest member of Britain's royal 
family and longtime grande dame of Lon- 
don society, whose autobiography, My 
Memories of Six Reigns, was published 
last month; of bronchitis: in London. 
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The nation’s first jet 


First production model of the Boeing 
KC-135 jet transport-tanker is shown 
above on a test flight. The Air Force 
has announced that production will be 
stepped up to a rate of 20 per month 
earlier than originally planned. 


The KC-135 is a sleek, swept-wing 
craft capable of speeds in the 500-mile- 
an-hour range. It will refuel jet bomb- 
ers and fighters while flying eight miles 
or more above the earth—at speeds 
best suited to jet flight. It is a versa: 
tile aircraft, convertible in a matter 





transport-tanker is in the air 


of hours from tanker into a military 
transport. As a transport it offers the 
full potential of jet-age operation for 
carrying personnel and critical cargo. 


Design of the KC-135 is based on 
that of a prototype model which al- 
ready has behind it more than two 
years of intensive flight testing. The 
KC-135 incorporates many design ad- 
vances that could come only from such 
a flight test program. This experience 
background enabled Boeing to cut 
production time on the first KC-135 


by 20 per cent under normal estimates 
for a first production model. 


The new Boeing transport-tanker 
also benefits from the knowledge 
Boeing has gained developing and 
producing more than 1400 B-47 and 
B-52 multi-jet bombers, the backbone 
of the Strategic Air Command's nu- 
clear weapons carrier forces. In the 
not too distant future, this team of 
revolutionary Boeing bombers will be 
joined by the newest Boeing jet, the 
KC-135 transport-tanker. 
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“no wonder 
? 
they’re so good” 


WIpMEr’s New York State 
Sherries spend years in small 
oaken barrels stacked row on row 
on the winery roofs ...mellowing 
slowly under the summer sun, 
the spring and autumn rains, 

the icy snows of winter. 
WINE-MEN call this weathering... 
an age-old method unmatched 

by modern science for perfecting 
the smoothness, the flavor 

of truly fine Sherries! 


Serve them proudly... : 
Almost everyone knows the quality! 


WIOMERS 


NEW YORK STATE 


WINES 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Wine Manners and Wine Cookery’’ 


WIDMER'S WINE CELLARS INC., NAPLES, N. Y, 
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CINEMA 





Top Ten 


The ten most-popular movie stars in 
the U.S. for 1956, according to a poll of 
film critics, theater owners and represent- 
atives of various public groups conducted 
by the trade publication Boxo fice: 

1) Kim Novak 

2) William Holden 

3) Doris Day 

4) Marilyn Monroe 

5) Susan Hayward 

6) Deborah Kerr 

7) Marlon Brando 

8) Frank Sinatra 

9) Grace Kelly 

10) Elizabeth Taylor 

Biggest surprise on the list is platinum 
blonde Kim Novak, 23, who leaped into 
first place from nowhere. Unknown two 
years ago when Columbia began building 
her up to replace Rita Hayworth, she has 
made only six pictures, shot to the top 
in the last three—as the beautiful sister 
in Picnic, the slum-spawned girl friend 
of The Man with the Golden Arm and 
the socialite wife in The Eddy Duchin 
Story. Her next part: the title role in 
Jeanne Eagels. 


The New Pictures 

Anastasia (20th Century-Fox) is a 
name, derived from the Greek, that 
means “of the resurrection.” It is also the 
curiously appropriate name of the young- 
est daughter of Nicholas II, last of the 
Czars of Russia. Many romantics fondly 
believe that Anastasia survived the 
slaughter of the royal family in a Siberian 
cellar in 1918, escaped with two members 
of the firing squad, and is living today, an 
indigent widow, near Stuttgart, West Ger- 
many. On Broadway, Anastasia was a 
financially successful attempt, made in 
to resurrect this legend in the du- 
form of a Cinderella story, with 
undertones of the old amnesia plot. The 
play has now become a film vehicle for the 
resurrection of Ingrid Bergman as a major 
attraction at the box office. Moviegoers 
are likely to find the charm of these accu- 
mulated resurrections more than slightly 
wormy. 

As Anastasia, Actress Bergman is a 
princess in distress. Nobody believes she 
is who she says she is, and even she her- 
self, benumbed by the horrors of the revo- 
lution and her escape, is inclined to doubt 
her identity. The doubt is soon compli- 
cated by the fact that she is induced to 
impersonate herself by the wicked General 





1954 


bious 


Bounine, a White Russian adventurer who 
would like to lay hands on the “Czar’s 
fortune” deposited in the Bank of Eng- 
land. The spectator is thus caught in a 


dramatic paradox (virtue can triumph 
mly if vice does) that keeps his mind 
engaged long after his have 
stopped caring what happens to all the 
impecunious nobility. 
The actors, in general 
of their melodramatic opportunities, Yul 
Brynner is gloweringly glamorous as the 


emotions 


make good use 








Leonard McCombe—Liri 
Kram Novak 


A goddess in the making. 


villain. Helen Hayes is effective as the 
Empress, but her work, like much about 
this picture, has been scanted by the inept 
direction of Anatole Litvak. Director Lit- 
vak made his worst mistake in connection 
with Ingrid Bergman. Her acting is com- 
petent, but only now and then toward the 
end of the picture, almost as if by acci- 
dent, can the moviegoer see what he prob- 
ably will want most of all to see on the 
screen: the fact that, seven years after her 
abdication as a movie queen, Actress Berg- 
man is still remarkably lovely to look at. 


The Sharkfighters (Samuel Goldwyn 
Jr.; United Artists). “Sharks,” says Lieut. 
Commander 


Victor Mature with some 
petulance as this picture begins, “got 
lousy table manners.” It seems that 


tAN & YUL BRYNNER 


s on the remake. 


Incrip Bere 
A pri 
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It’s a light that burns constantly — this incandescent 
trail of a Curtiss-Wright Turbojet engine. In the skies 
over America and the NATO nations, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbojets have amassed an operational backlog 
of hundreds of thousands of hours. Powering aircraft 
in level flight at supersonic speeds, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbojets hold many world records, perform 
dependably as well as spectacularly on today’s 
leading military aircraft. 

Curtiss-Wright Turbojets are among the world’s 
best-proven, most advanced powerplants. They 
hold the torch of liberty high, lighting the way 
to peace for peoples everywhere. 





Turbojet production line at Wright 
Aeronautical Division of Curtiss-Wright. 


Turbojet Engines by 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


7 y/ Iz Z 7. os ¢ . | | 
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CORPORATION ° WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 





Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


lider. No J. © Proprtorn Divistos, Caldwell, N. J. * Peastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. © Exxernonics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Xo © Srectsumes Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Unica-Bexo Conronation, Utica, Mich. * Exvonr Division, New York, N. ¥X 


Wrcur Arwosxacticss Divistas, By 





Meruis Maocessine Divistos, Hafalo, 









Catowrie Waicnr Divisios, Cald Vo J. * Avwornystcs Devetormest Conronatios Reseance: Davaistos, Clifton, N. J. Pa. 
Tsorstaint aso Scarstmie Paopcers Disisios, Caldwell, No J. © Contiss-Waent Evno: N. Vi, Amste Neth * Tenmomoron Divisions, neeton, N, J. 
Manoverre Mera Puoovers Divissos, Clecelund, Ohio © Ccurtss-Warcur or Canava Lro., Montreal, Canada * Vaorcasion Kestancu Conronation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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INGS some unmannerly man-eaters dined on the 


commander’s crew when their destrover 
v G The | sank in the early days of World War II, 
o> and now Mature is grimly determined 

o*} Gift to make every carchariid In creation pay 
va) the reckoning. Assigned to accelerate re- 
search on shark repellents, Mature moves 


° of in on a_ sluggish school of scientists 

like a shovelnose on shrimp, Everything 

ery Great from poison to ultrasonics has been tried 

YY but only copper acetate and octopus 

H juice seem to have much effect on the 

hod Pictures brutes. However, neither of these is strong 
enough. What to do? 


While Commander Mature—for whom 


ONTAFLEX 











Marvelously compact and efficient 
35 mm eye-level single-lens reflex 
with built-in flash synchronization 
and speeds up to 1/500. 

Only camera with SUPER VI- 
SION, with double brightness full 
size image seen through the great 
Zeiss £/2.8 lens. $149 at leading deal- 
ers. Send for free booklet CT15, 


World Famous Zeiss Ikon 


cameras are precision 
made in West Germany 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN—WEVE GOT A 


sharks got lousy table manners’ 


7 e NT aN | ve ’ 
\ \\ HIS} \ VI ( RI: | it seems to be much easier to catch an 
£ h 1 ‘Oo; D ). tid octopus than to pronounce it——strains his 
i 


brains over a problem of chemistry that 
f turns out to be about as difficult as mix- 
— _ : ing a highball, the moviegoer has plenty 
The distiller of Embassy Club of time to enjoy the seascapes off Cuba 
has captured the secret of where the film was made, and to get 
monumentally bored by the story. Things 
pick up toward the end, though, when 
some of the finest light-bodied Actor Mature himself takes to the water 
to make the final test. For a little while, 
as the sharks circle closer and closer, there 
tasting Embassy Club is a rev- seems to be a very good chance that they 
will get him. 








making American whisky like 


imported whiskies. Gentle 


elation in American whisky. 





Yet it is not expensive since Woman of Rome (Ponti-DeLourentiis: 
D.C.A.). In the novel by Italy’s Alberto 
Moravia, the most important thing about 
La Romana is that she is « dark beauty 


you pay no import duty. 


Cmbasy Cb 


Tint \CUhisky 


who loves men and money. In the movie 

C? version, the most important thing about 
Omlbassy her is that she is played by Gina Lollo- 
~ YF brigida. Gina’s mother, an impoverished 
we) 


ex-model, leads her daughter into her old 


SF profession, hoping that it will lead Gina 
‘- A into an older and more profitable one. 
ae MN) Mother proudly proclaims that “there was 
not a figure like | Gina’s! in all Rome.” 


AMERICA’S MOST As 
GENTLE-TASTING WHISKY E 









the movie opens, Gina strips in an 
artist’s studio and poses. It is merely 
inother proof that mother is always right. 
86.8 PROOF * CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORP., PHILA., PA. | Soon men move into Gina’s life. The 
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Shown cctuel size, 
Price $900 to $1200. 


This Honeywell Gyroscope is called the Gnat. 

It weighs 3.8 ounces, measures 1-inch in 
diameter, contains 187 different parts. Asa 
sensing device in flight control systems 

it keeps aircraft weighing many tons ‘‘on course”’ 
and missiles traveling at supersonic speeds 

‘fon target.’’ To do this it must detect motions as 
tiny as 1/36,000 part of a circle per second. 
The Gnat Gyro is one of more than 


12,000 Honeywell products. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, U.S.A. 








SHALIMAR 
the 
perfect 
gift 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
PNUD GRE UNS f 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS 
BAND SAWMILLS = EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 
LUMBER SORTERS 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


UT NPEN Teleley Wea siti 33443 














| first is a cad; worse, so far as mother is 





She deserves: 
to eat out 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made | 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 
: hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 





concerned, he is a chauffeur. When Gina 
learns that he will not marry her because 
he is already married, what is there for 
her to do? She is disillusioned, bursting 
with “physical exuberance.” and full of 
motherly advice that she has a body to 
sell. She sells it. Comes the dawn, and 
Gina wants to die. Instead, she keeps 
going—from one man to another. The 
principal ones (the time is the mid-‘30s) 
are a fascist police official. who loves 
her madly, a craven anti-fascist student, 


| whom she loves madly, and a psychopathic 


brute, who makes love to her madly. All 
three lovers meet violent deaths, and at 
movie's end Gina is pregnant (by the 
student not, as in the novel, by the brute), 
to face the future alone. 

By U.S. standards, Woman of Rome 
is an unusual movie. but its grey-toned 
realismo is hardly a match for the novel's. 
In its transposition to the screen, the 
story retains its rather sudsy plot but has 
lost the perceptive insights that stitched 
the novel into a meaningful tale. In fleet- 
ing images. however, the movie does at 
times catch the heroine's fatalistic amo- 
rality, the pathos of her situation, and 
even the sense that this ignorant girl has 
capacities of emotion surpassing those of 
her “respectable” lovers. 


Current & CHoIce 

The Magnificent Seven. Blood and 
thunder in medieval Japan, with over- 
tones of agrarian allegory, masterfully 
directed by the man (Akira Kurosawa) 
who made Rashomon (Time, Dec. 10). 

Marcelino. A miracle play filled with 
a shining sweetness, made in Spain by 
Director Ladislao Vajda (Time, Nov. 26). 

Vitelloni. One of the best of the Ital- 
ian-made movies—a biting but not bitter 
satire of small-town life. by Federico 
Fellini, who directed La Strada (Time, 
Nov. 5). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne. 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated what is certainly the most spectacular 
travelogue ever seen on the screen (Tie, 
Oct. 29). 

Wee Geordie. The stiifest comic punch 
the British have delivered since High and 
Dry—an intoxicating mixture of Scotch 
and wry; with Bill Travers, Alastair Sim 
(Time, Oct. 29). 

Giant. In a big (3 hr. 18 min.), tough 
picture based on Edna Ferber'’s bestseller 
about Texas, Director George Stevens digs 
the rowels of social satire into the soft 
underbelly of U.S. materialism; with Rock 
Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor, James Dean 
(Tre, Oct. 22). 

Lust for Life. Perhaps the finest film 
biography of an artist (Vincent van Gogh) 
ever made in Hollywood; almost a hun- 
dred of Van Gogh's paintings are shown 
in full. fulminating color on the screen; 
with Kirk Douglas (Time, Sept. 24). 

War and Peace. An uneven but bril- 
liantly pictorial treatment of Tolstoy's 
great novel. with some outstandingly good 
battle pieces; with Henry Fonda, Audrey 
Hepburn, Mel Ferrer (Tre. Sept. to). 
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“LIFE INSURANCE” The preserva- 
tion of the peace and security of this nation 
depends upon two things: Our diplomatic wis- 
dom in a troubled world, and the power to pro- 
tect ourselves if peaceful negotiation should fail. 


Point 2 is part of our responsibility. This is 
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the Martin-U.S. Air Force TITAN program... 
one of the most advanced and critically impor- 
tant development projects in America today... 
an Inter-Continental Ballistic Missile conceived 
in peace and dedicated to the proposition that no 


aggressor shall ever take the life of this country. 
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LADY WITH AN ERMINE, from Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, a portrait of a 17-year-old 
Milanese beauty, shows painter at his pe: 





Christmas with Mr. Eliot 


THe Cuttivation of Crristmas Trees 
T. S. Eliot—Ferrar, Straus & Cudahy 
($1.25). 


This is less a book than a Christmas 
card, With the help of some singularly un- 
inspiring illustrations, the publishers have 
contrived to stretch the American edition 
of T. S. Eliot's poem since Fou 
Quartets—all of 34 lines into a 
book of ten pages. Eliot at Christmastime 
as might be expected, Is no Dickens. He 
opens magisterially: “There are several 
attitudes towards Christmas”’—and_ pro- 
ceeds to plead for the child's attitude. He 
cannot, of course help noticing the cos- 
mic worm in the plum pudding (‘The 
awareness of death, the consciousness of 
failure”). But on the whole he is pleasant, 
his rhymeless phrases are more precisely 
tooled than Christmas tree ornaments. and 
the total effect is that of a very small and 
shaded candle. 


first 


long 


It is not the first time that a poem of 
Eliot's has been stretched a bit. It also 
happened with The Waste Land (433 
lines) and its famed notes (217 lines). In 
the Sewanee Eliot reveals: “When 
it came to print The Waste Land as a little 
book. . . it was discovered that the poem 
was inconveniently short, so I set to work 
to expand the notes, in order to provide a 
few more pages of printed matter 


Review, 


They became the remarkable exposition 
of bogus scholarship that is still 
today. I have sometimes thought of 
ting rid of these notes; but. . . they have 
had almost greater popularity than the 
itself . . . I regret having sent so 
many enquirers off on a wild goose chase 
after Tarot cards and the Holy Grail.” 
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BOOKS 





Good to Look At 


More readily than ever before the U.S. 
book buyer is paying handsomely for books 
that are big, beautiful 
Most of them are picture books, especially 
art books, and they appear, naturally. in 
time for Christmas. Timing aside. some of 
them are excellent. Each of the following 
sampling can easily justify its publication, 
and even, in most instances, its price. 


and well-made. 





l arDdo DA Vinci (518 pe 
$35) is one of those rare books that does 
justice to a man of genius, It is more 
than just big and beautiful appeal 
does not stop with art lovers. for Leonardo 


ind its 


may well have possessed the greatest cre- 





ative intelligence in 
paintings alone (La 
Suppe Portrait of a 


human history. The 
The Last 


Woman) 


Gioconda 


Young 





would have been quite enough to ensure 
his place in world art—and the major 
ones are here, in color. on pages large 
enough to illustrate his mastery. his hu- 


manity and his imaginative understanding. 
But the book 
drawings 


includes hundreds of 
the sketches for inventions that 
range from military catapults to flying 
machines, proof of his restless talents as 
anatomist, engineer, geographer. mechani- 
cal wizard. This volume. the work of many 
expert hands, explores the heart, the mind 
and the life of the foremost man of the 
Renaissance, and is worthy of its subject. 


also 


Great Frower Books, | 700-1900 by 
Socheverell Sitwell and Wilfrid Blunt 
(94 pp.; Collins: $50), is one of the most 
beautiful as well as one of the most ex- 
pensive books of the year. Its illustrations 
are the work of the great botanical artists 
of two centuries, and the flowers stand 
lushly on pages 14 ft. high and more than 














MUSEE ROLIN, AUTUN 


EVE 


esque 


IN EDEN, from Glory of Roman- 
Art, shows her picking the forbidden 


Ihe book derives further 
elegance from the graceful and handsomely 
printed essays of Flower Enthusiasts Sit- 


well and Blunt. 


1 foot wide. 


KinGoc 


Huxley and 





C THE BEAsts, by Julian 
W. Suschitzky (159 pp.; 
$12.50), is the next best thing 
to a safari, or long afternoons spent at a 
zoo. The photographs are unusually fine 
and Zoologist Huxley contributes crisp 
and informative notes as well as a highly 
readable essay on the mammal world. 


Vanguard: 


Lit Heritace, by | 
and Ofto Bettmann (2 

$8.50), makes up for its unin- 
spired text by providing a rich collection 
gs and photographs that add 


ERARY 





of sco drawir 









life and inter to U.S. letters, from Ben 
Franklin to Robert Frost. 





USTRATIONS FOR THE BisLe, by Marc 
Chagall! (Harcourt Brace: $25), is really 
a poem in etchings and lithographs (133 





in all) to celebrate the myths and mean- 


ings of the Old Testament. The draw- 
ing is rough and bold, almost primi- 
live, but intentionally so, to picture the 
time and to convey the responses of a 


driven people who found God in a harsh 
desert. Deliberate, also, are the Old Testa- 
ment characters, made to look like medie- 
val ghetto figures, and the animals that 
might have been drawn by cave dwellers 
to illustrate a great saga. These powerful, 
often dreamily tortuous drawings are full 
of the awe, the stern morality in which 
their origins were themselves steeped. 





f 





Biate in Art (239 pp.; tidon; 
-50) shares only occasionally Chagall’s 
restless habitat between ecstasy and agony. 
It is a spectrum of art, inspired by Old 








stone lin- 
at Autun, Burgundy. 


fruit. The sculpture is part of : 
tel from 





cathedral 
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STRELITZLA, the bird-of-paradise flower, 
from Great Flower Books, was drawn by 
famed 18th century Artist Francis Bauer. 


SOLOMON, from Chagall’s /ilustrations for 


the Bible, 


king is promised an 


Testament themes. that begins with paint- 
Roman and 
than 14 centuries before it 
rest with the all but 
Biblical painting of Rembrandt. The con 
lascmating 
faith of the Spaniards and the 
directness of the French, the 
warmth of the Italians and the austere 
faith of the Germans. It is a_ brilliant 
sampling that shows. among other things 
how character, as time 
and place. alters the face of Christian art. 


from the catacombs 


ings 

covers more 
comes to serene 
between the somber 
Gallic 
controlled 


trasts are 


national well as 








Berore Barseo Wire, Mork H. 
Brown and W.R. Fenton pp.; Holt; 
$10), draws on the work of L. A. Huff- 


who was perhaps the best of the 
photographers who tried to document the 
old West. Here are 124 splendidly direct 
and realistic pictures devoted to cowboy 
country and life in the 


lormative text 


man 


Sos and ‘gos. In- 


a fine piece of Americana. 


yer (168 pp.; Cro 





pictures of a great photographer prove 
that the camera eye has better vision than 
the human eye. A celestial galaxy is caught, 


and 





sense O1 Vast mystery with il a 


nautilus in cross section conveys the won 
der of architecture in a 


Technically remarkable 





iple skeleton, 





France, what lingers 
is the richness of its Romanesque 
architecture ination of rel 


and dedicated workmanship that lives in 


isitors to 





many \ 


longest 





the com 





1OSItY 
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depicts divine vision in which the 
“understanding heart.” 








COPYRIGHT IN FRANCE BY VERVE 


Mont St.-Michel 
271 photographs are 


Chartres, at 
These rich evidence 
of the legacy left by the great architects 


in Ve zelay. 


ind sculptors of 11th and 12th century 
France, the marriage of mass and grace, 
of glory to God and man’s determination 


to create for posterity. 





AtLas OF THE Biste (165 pp.; 1 
$15) actually lends a new dimension to 
Bible reading. Its maps pinpoint the geog- 
raphy of Old and New Testament history 
its hundreds of photographs lend a sense 
of life to the 
summary of archaeology and Bible history 


setting; its synthesis and 








put a firm floor of factual meaning under 
the text of the Bible itself 

Picasso. by Frank Elgar and Robert 
Mai 315 pp.; Praeger: $5), is as in- 


s the 
sat Spaniard’s endlessly experimental 


renious as it is instructive. It follow 


career from boyish leanings on older mas- 
ters to the unpredictable individualist of 
old a who still 

rhe book does this in 
biographical 
. { 
ite to each 


defies lysis. 





simple ar 
parallel critical and 
comme! ies that are ex 


rated by the 






pertly pictures appropri- 


A valuable 


this year’s real bargain among art books. 


ittempt and 





w0I0s, by Werner 
and Pierre Verger 
(77 pp.: Universe: $10), and THe Anoes, by 
d Francois Hébert- 


schot, Robert Fra 









s(185 pp.; Vanguard: $12.50}, con 
tain some of the year’s best photographs. 
Peru and the Andes generally run to pure 
drama, in nature as in man. A child, an 
old woman, a street scene become as ma- 
work of these 
as the towering mountains. 


jestic in the cameramen 


ond 


Arrican Lion (73 
& Schuster: eact 
from the vivid True-Life 
Walt Disney. 
ost exciting animal pictures 
the snake caught as he stalks 
Ivnx brought to bay 





made by These are 


films 


some of the 1 
ever made 
his prey, the 


towering cactus 


atop a 


the lion arrogantly sizi 





up his observer. For the text of Desert 
the line-up of writers includes such first- 
rate names as Marcel Aymé, Albert Camus 





Francois Mauriac André Maurois. 





probably thorough study yet 


made of great 


Florentine 





master in nany an artist ot 
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A limited edition of a rare and special brandy, nurtured from 
grapes especially hand selected and treasured over the years, 
Every bottle a collector’s item. America’s finest brandy. 


Brandy Distillers Co., New York, New York. Calif. Grape Brandy, 80 proof. 





. s 
Airmail will speed your TIME Gift Subscription 
order at Special Christmas Rates ($6.00, first gift... 
$4.50, all other gifts). We'll announce each gift 
with a colorful folder, hand-signed as you 
instruct, and sent in time for Christmas. And we'll 
hold your bill until after the first of the year. 
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his time (15th century), he was a canny 
businessman, a humanist of many interests. 
Recently, his claim to genius was further 
burnished when the bronze doors of the 
Baptistery in Florence were cleaned to let 
his massive skills shine forth. The variety 
and richness are dazzling: floral decora- 
tions of great delicacy, Biblical figures 
running noble gamut of facial ex 
» metal exquisitely worked 
a poet's imagination. 





sions 





Concerto 
THe Four p.J— 
Rebecca West 





\ few years “watching our marma- 
lade cat drink a saucer of milk,” Rebecca 
West thought how nice it would have been 
to have had hair the same color. For no 
particular reason, she went on to think 
“T would like to have been a musician.” 
A few seconds later, she had made a reso- 
lution. “I am going upstairs to write a 
short story about a musical family.” she 
told her husband, retired Banker Henry 
Maxwell Andrews. 

The short story grew into a 150,000- 
word novel which marks Author West's 
return to full-length fiction after two 
decades of critical and tople il treatises 
(A Train of Powder, The Meaning of 
Treason). It is also a return to the world 
of her childhood, when hansom cabs rolled 
London's streets, and children, shopping 
with mothers whose skirts trailed to the 











cobblestones stared goggle-eved at the 
blazing naphtha flares of the foggy street 
markets. At the center of this scene stands 
the marmalade cat—metamorphosed into 
ruddy-haired Cordelia Aubrey. pathetic 
child victim of the musical muse. 

Tombs of Ogres. Cordelia’s mother is 
a former concert pianist who takes for 
granted that music is the staff of life, “I 
wonder what instrument you are going to 
play?” is the only question she asks of 
Richard, her infant son. Richard chooses 
the flute almost before he can walk: his 
older sisters, Rose and Mary, are already 
pianists who deem a summer well spent if 
they have passed it “infatuated with ar- 
peggios.”” Cordelia. eldest of the four, 
plumps for the violin, and while her heart 
is always in the right place, her fiddle bow 
never is. As for their father, Piers Aubrey, 
he is a frustrated and debt-ridden minor 
genius. So, visitors to the Aubrey home 
usually find Mrs. Aubrey at the door as- 
suring angry tradespeople in her musical 
voice that her husband is not at home, 
Mr. Aubrey hiding in his study writing a 
scathing survey of national economics, 
and four children filling the air with a 
piano duet. a flute solo and an excruciat- 
ing violin. 

But The Fountain Overflows is no far- 
cical satire on an eccentric family.* On 
the contrary, told from the inside through 
the lips of daughter Rose. it is tl 
of a family that believes heart and soul 





* Storv 


Author West's own family background shows 
rema Able sir rite WwW 
tor of her nove the third daus 
ex-concert t t nd an mM t journalist 
vith talent for money troubk 
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puts ideas to work for 


FURIE PROUVECUION 





ap» RL — 7 


ACTION ENGINEERED for city, rural, 
or industrial fire fighting—there’s an FMC 
John Bean fire truck for every purpose: de- 
livering water as high-pressure fog, in volume 
Streams, or both. 





FMC'’s diversified technical experience in machinery 
and chemicals has helped create these and many more 
valuable aids to prevent and control the scourge of fire. 





SPRINKLER SYSTEMS, “built-in” to To learn more about FMC’s many contributions 
stop are w ase Se = in eS ae in this important field as well as others, write for 
ings a istria ants, are pressure [ce v “ . > 
tian ws the booklet, “Putting Ideas to Work”. 








oh > ee) Se z 
FAR REACHING, torrential streams of SMALL FIRES are knocked out fast by the FIRE-RESISTANT mineral plaster contain- 
water for big scale fire fighting are easily and quick quenching action of FMC’s Westvaco 

accurately directed by FMC’s hydraulically — extinguisher fluids used by major makers of 
controlled Chiksan monitoring equipment, fire extinguishers. 


ing FMC’s Westvaco magnesium oxide is easily 
applied to combustible surfaces, forming a pro- 
tective coating. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
a CORPORATION 


Lapa ceagerya mt EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
FMC OPERATIONS: BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION © BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION © CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION © CHICAGO PUMPCO, © CHIKSAN CO. ¢ FAIRFIELD CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FLORIDA DIVISION © JOHN BEAN DIVISION «© KINGSBURY & DAVIS MACHINE DIVISION ¢ MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION ¢ NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION © OAKES MFG. CO. 
OHIO-APEX DIVISION ¢ ORDNANCE DIVISION © PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION © PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION © PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. . SIMPLEX PACKAGING MACHINERY 
DIVISION e SONITH INDUSTRIES. INC. e STOKES & SMITH CO. e WELL EQUIPMENT MFG. CORP. © WESTVACO CHLOR-ALKALI DIVISION © WESTVACO MINERAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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FROM CANDY TO TOYS 
WHATEVER: YOU NEED 





Find It Fast 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


Ads with this emblem 
make your shopping easier 





in the eccentricity of the rest of the world 
and the normalcy of itself. Other children 
have pets. but the Aubreys. who prefer 


“made-up” animals, go daily to empty 
stables and feed imaginary horses with 
nonexistent sugar. Their dingy surround 


ings in South London never depress them, 
because they know that the 
pital, the workhouse and the sewage farm 
are really “the tombs of ogres which had 
been found lying here aiter a 
ogre forces in a battle.” 
Dialogues of Dolls. As spelled out by 
Rebecca West, the tragedy of genius is 
that there is no way of judging whether it 
is real or illusory. When father Aubrey, 
for instance, takes balloons and other air- 
borne things quite seriously, even his best 
friends fear that he will go round the 


isolation hos- 


rout of 


NOVELIST WEST 
Off key. 


Mis- 


is be- 


takes a complete rest. 
guided Cordelia, on the other hand 

lieved by her schoolteacher to be an infant 
Obsessed with convictions of her 
fiddles madly before au- 
ignoramuses. When at 
assures her 
never will be, 
clutching 


bend unless he 


prodigy. 
own genius, she 
diences of ardent 
last a tough old professional 
that she is no 
Cordelia runs to her bedroom 
a bottle of Downstairs. her fa- 
ther’s study stands empty. Frayed to the 
common- 


good and 
poison. 


breaking point by the scorn of 
sensical people, father Aubrey has left his 
wife and family flat and run away like 
a hunted animal. 

The Fountain’s fatal weakness is an un- 
natural and very unmusical style 
logue. Modeled on Victorian storybooks 
for young readers (e.g., “Children, is it 
not about this time that the lapegeria 
comes out at Kew?’ it makes all the 
characters, without exception, sound like 
awkward clockwork dolls. Too bad be- 
Rebecca West's descriptions of pe- 
clothes, homes and 


of dia- 


cause 


riod colors mealtimes 


recapture the world of half a century ago 


as brightly as a painted canvas. 
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Temple University 
faculty-member 
W. Boyd Smith of 
Pa rk esbu rg, 
Penna., 
Air Conditioned 
Rambler and him- 
self “Circuit rid- 
ers, modern style.” 
teaching schedule is all 
him 36,000 


miles a year conducting courses for 


terms his 





W. Boyd Smith 


His heavy 
off-campus, carrying 
industry executives on bettering 
relations between employees and 
management. He writes: 


"My hedule is 
far-flung. Mu 
C ving is city traffic, so 
ease of handling is impor- 
tant to enable me to arrive 
relaxed and ready to cope 
with case problems pro- 
pounded by executives. 
I switched to Rambler in 
1951--just bought my fifth. 
It's the best Rambler yet!" 


time-tight, 
h 





BIG-CAR ROOM AND COMFORT 


Men who must drivea lot are switcli- 
ing to Rambler in droves, because it 
gives you the 
relaxing room {J 
and comfort of 
biggest cars, 





SS 

America’s easiest handling and best 
economy. Why don’t you investi- 
Rambler V-8 or “6”? At 
Hudson dealers. At Nash dealers. 


combined with 


gate 


A SUPERB GIFT! 


THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


with New SUPPLEMENT OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS bound-in, still 
only $35—2307 pages. over 900 line 
18 pages of maps. Supple- 
bound to ate h, $5. 


COLUMBIA 


drawings, 
ment alone, 
At your bookstore 


for Christmas... ot these 
Special Christmas Rates 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Ma Sickness. 


& Children 
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Next year America’s home builders will put up 
more than a million new houses—some 30,000 
acres of rooftops. And what houses they will be! 

Built into these 1,200,000 homes (1957 model 
will be more quality, more solid comfort, more 
efficiency and more convenience than most home- 
owners have ever enjoyed before. 

For the first time in any country, architects 
are designing a large share of the new houses 
built for families of average income— adding a new 
dimension of taste, fitting their plans to the 
new needs of family life today, detailing their 
blueprints to make the most of every foot, in- 
doors and out. 

Today the average new house is built: much 


tighter and truer than the /uxury house of 


yesterday. It is better insulated—so it is easy to 
heat and cool. It is better wired and better 
equipped—to make living easy and entertaining 
fun. It is better lighted day and night, with 
larger windows. And often it has glass walls and 
a patio, to offer a new kind of indoor-outdoor 
living. 


"architects, appratsers, builders, contractors, decorators, dealers, 
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‘Today most Americans can afford these better 
homes—for nearly half of all our families earn 
more than $5,000 a year. 

This is the fastest growing income group in 
America! There are 20,000,000 such families 
already —but hardly 3,000,000 houses have been 
built for them in the past quarter century. In 
fact, the shortage of better homes may soon be 
as acute as the shortage of low cost homes for 
returning veterans right after World War IT. 

As this great conclave of families spends more 
for housing, it will free the home building in- 
dustry to develop new techniques. And these 
techniques, in turn, will produce still better 
homes for all Americans. 


This adverterniont o pulilisbed in behalf of the heme building industry by 





AMERICA’S BIGGEST 
INDUSTRY MONTHLY 
FOR AMERICA’S BIGGEST INDUSTRY® 





OUR 30,000-ACRE ROOF 


distributors, manufacturers, mortgayees, prefabricators, realtors 
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Inspired by 
Scotland's finest regiment... 
the Seaforth Highlanders 
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' 
This Christmas give him the 
most masculine gift of all 
i by Seaforth! grooming aids 
‘ ol superd quality in the most 
BARBER SHOP QUARTETTE: A touch of distinctive packages you've 


sia brightens this gay-nineties barbe s 
nostalgia brightens this gay-ninetie barber ever seen. Look for them 
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Good grooming 


b aids inspired by 5 


Ap / 
HEATHER SHAVE SET: The perfect pair eae a, | Seajo® \W 


regime 
to guarantee after-shave, after-shower comfort egim rh meaner | 
I - ‘ th - | 
cooling, refreshing Seaforth Heather Lotion High es Suave (One® | 
» rhiander 
and men’s Cologne. Just $2. ighlanders e 
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shop window. Contains Spiced Shave Lotion, F a 
Pale, Men's Cologne and Hairgroom. Just $2. SEZ OST AG TORS Ok 3 
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‘MISCELLANY 


With the Bathwater. In Longxuyen 


Viet Nam, cops arrested Sorcerer Nguyen 





Van Do for murder, got an explanation 


with his professional reput 





ution at stake 





after he had failed to cure an iddled ld 
farmer of his insanity, Van Do had resort- 
ed to a surefire cure, dunked the patie 





in boiling water. 


Break, Haggle & Roll. In Cincinnati, 
Used-Car Dealer Don Melch touted 17 


got rid of five in one dav after he 





E GUARANTEE 
TO BREAK 50 ELVIS PRESLEY 


CORDS IN YOUR PRESENCE 





IF Yo VY ONE OF THESI ARS TODAY! 
Clang, Clang, Clang. In San Francisco 
ifter he crashed into the rear of an auto, 
backed up, clobbered the car twice more 
police arrested George Latta. charged him 


with operating his streetcar while intoxi- 


As | Wander. In Charleston, W. Va., 
arrested for petty larceny when police 


found her stuffed with 





I cases and two 
“ to the DuPont Hotel 
he checked out, Nora May 
i: “Why, I wonder how all 





shortly 
Miller | 


that got there 





Weight of Evidence. In London, after 
her auto turned turtle, outsized 17 Ib.) 


Housewife Pat Wilkins was fined $28 for 


reckless driving despite her explanation 
“I'm really a very careful driver. but 
there was just so much weight on one side 
rt the ¢ tha it \ erturned., 


Backfire. In Chicago, after he burgled 
he Waltz Inn, got $6.95 and a 
vitomatic, Charles J. Walsh took t 








Dual Exhaust. In | 


yinched after he narrow 


down a cop. Motorist C 





pleaded not guilty 
11D t cigar he 

g uur beer id made him 
( S i \ for “driving 
while under the influence of a cigar 


Put Them All Together. In Turir 


Italy, when police arrived to quiet a fam- 








1 rel, they got an explanation from 
yutnt n Antonio u 
hit Lhe eading. fis 

fe 1 spinster 

1 i ) ren then 

I ly ea tted tha 1 really 
ha hree children, not tw The s n 

1 by she seemed worried once more 

ind ere were four children, not 

t in¢ en five chi 1}, not tour 








! about the speed of 





TIME, DECEMBER 17, 1956 





the most distinguished 
Whiskey Gift of the Holiday Season 


The whiskey ... chosen as best by the Bellows Partners 
for their own use, their own giving. 

The decanter... designed and executed by master glass- 
makers in Swedish Modern. It may be used, when the 
whiskey is gone, as a decanter for wine... or as a water 
pitcher, a vase, a smart “fill-in” piece for mantel, 
bookease or end table. 

You pay the regular price for the whiskey, nothing at all 


for the decanter. It’s our Holiday Gift to you, 





THE CASE OF 12 — solves a envy 
dozen gift’ problems at once. Papers mee | 
(And in many states, you save Sse 
When you buy by the cise 

THE CARTON CIAMOTIZES, 


protects, and presents ye 

























Happy Surprise! 





a new filter that really makes sense — it’: 


Tr 


New Parliame 


